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RESIDENCE OF ITHIEL TOWN, ESQ 
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THE engra ving which adorns the presen hie 
y *41 ‘ . . . ae | 
is of the mansion of a gentleman, long celebrated or 
} 
} 
| 
1] 


1 


his architectural designs, which both in public and 
private edifices, have beautified so mney parts of our 
widely extended country. It is gee ly situated in 


. 


New-Haven Connecticut, one of the 


_ 


story, is a spacious apartment, forty-five feet in length 
twenty-three in breadth, and twenty-two in heighth, 


with two sky-lights, six feet square,—three w ado 
at one end, and three sash-doors, opening upon the! 


balcony. There, and in the lobbies, and study, are 
arranged, in Egyptian, Grecian and Gothic 


fine symmetry, between nine and ten thousand || 


volumes. Many of these are rare, expensive, and || 


valuable. More than three-fourths are folios and/ 
quartos. A great proportion are adorned with engra* 
vings. It is not easy to compute the number of these 
embelishments—though the proprietor supposes them || 
to exceed two hundred thousand. There are alsosome | 
twenty or twenty-five thousand separate engravings || 
—some of them the splendid executions of the best | 
masters, both ancient and modern, In these par- 
ticulars, this library surpasses allothers in our coun- 
try. There are also one hundred and seventy oil 
paintings, besides mosaics, and other works of art, 
and objects of curiosity. 

Mr. Town has been nearly thirty years in making 
this collection ,and having had many facilities, while in 
Eurepe, both fer selection and economical + niet 
belieyes the whele cost not to exceed thirty thousan< 
doilars—though, at the usual cost of books and engra- 
vings, the amount must have been far greater. He has 
been assiduous, not only to give his treasures a fitting 
temple, butto guard them from casualties by fire. 
Every partition in his building, even to those in the 
closets are of brick; all the inside plastering is upon 
bricks, without laths, except the ceiling, and all the 
floors are of mortar, two inches in thickness, witha 
coat of water-cement, and the rooms without weod- 
cases. 

That the design of formingso large and rare a 
library, should Rave > been cherished by one, who had 
neither enjoyed the benefit of ciassic cducation, or 

iherited the facilities of a child of fortune, is truly 
seman The philo =onlver. archine into the hid- 
32 


nost delightful | 
and picturesque cities in enlnident It is a fair ob-|| 
ject to the eye, but its most striking feature is the no-| 
ble library which it cor qe and the accommodation | 
afforded for its tasteful arrangement. In the second || 


’ 


2 Cases, of | 1 


|den springs of aetion and motive, might be desirous 
[to know what had early operated to piseaes » so 
|Strong a predilection for works of art, and elegant 
| literature. It is pleasant thus to have the solution 
from his own pen. 

| “have had agreat attachment for curious and un- 
| common books, ever since the age of eight years. At 
| that time, in consequence of the death of my father, 
'| I commenced living with my uncle, and the girls of 
his family were in the habit of sending me to borrow 
a book, which contained an alphabet of letters, suita- 
| ble for marking linen. In this book, which was en- 
} titled ‘The Young Man’s Best Companion,’ were va- 
|| rious wey de. Sagrada diagrams—dials for 
| different latitudes—mariner’s compass, ect., neatly 
| engraved on copper-plates. The diagrams I examin- 
ied frequently, while on the way, and can yet recollect 
| the strong and vivid impressions they made on my 
| young and astonished mind, { from the great ingenuity 
which I conceived it required to make and understand 
|| such very curious figures. Ever since, I have hada 


| 


e| | 


great propensity and love for mathematics, drawings, 
oa 

| paintings, engravings, etc., and if this book-affair 
did not lead to it, [know not what did. I was often 
|| reproved by the girls, whom [ have mentioned, for 


| drawing figures with chalk on a large stone-hearth in 
my uncle’s house. Ten or twelve years ago, I obtain- 
'ed, with some difficulty, this same book, and could 
scarcely now be persuaded to part with my ‘Young 
Man’s Best Companion,’ on any terms.” 
Too much praise can scarcely be accorded to a man, 


who, dependent on his own exertions, has thus taken 


pleasure in devoting solarge a proportion of his time 
and means to the accumulation of intellectual trea- 
sures. Itis an example peculiarly conspicuous and 
beautiful in a country where the acquisition of money, 
for less liberal purposes, and soinetimes for no purpose 
at all, except for the name of haying amassed, or of 
dying in possession of it, is both the business and the 
multitudes, 


“Till in the long-drawn struggle, li 


oS 


The traveller, who in visiting the semi-capital of 


Connecticut, admires its fine scenery, its varied archi- 
tecture, - mapeionh college, its classic domes, and 
tas te fal ges, shaded by lcfiy elms, or embosomed 
tsn negate galie 7 of pictures, and their 
} le ving pencil still adds 
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THE DAY OF DEATH 














THE DAY OF DEATH, 


Original. 


——t 


“The day ofdeath is better than the day of one’s 


birth.”’—Eeelesiastes. 


The sun upon a waking world, 
Pour’d forth his golden ray, 

And many a fragrant flower unfurled, 
To greet the newborn day. 


The songsters of the matin hour, 
Commenced their joyous strain, 

And zephyrs frought with soothing power, 
Were sweeping o’er the plain. 


A limpid stream went murmuring by, 
Skirted with countless gems, 

Dashing its glittering spray on high, 
In rainbow diadems. 


The bees were gathering honey there, 
And singing as they wrought, 

And natare all was glad and and fair. 
And with rich music fraught. 


A vine deck’d cottage rose to sight, 
Amidst a locust grove, 

And as it hail’d the morning light, 
It look’d the home of love. 


And yet, a something seem’d to brood, 
Around that terrace green, 

Whispering that sadness might intrude, 
E’en in so fair a scene. 


And gently did the jasmine’s breath, 
Steal in one guarded room, 

As if it fear’d the touch of death, 
Might quench its swect perfume. 


Within that chamber’s quict bounds, 
A shrouded form was laid, 

All heedless of the joyous sounds, 
The lyre of nature made. 


The chiselled features wore that hue, 
Men hope may not mistake,— 

The seal was set too sadly true,— 
That sigact none might break. 


Who would have thought that death e-1ld rest 
On such a beauteous brow, 

And icy coldness still that breast, 
So warm with love but now? 


And yet upon those lips of snow, 
A smile appear’d to dwell, 

As if the spirit strove so show, 
In death that all was well. 


It spoke of peace, of joy, of rest, 
From life’s turmoil and pain, 

And told that to that tranquil breast, 
No gtief could come again. 


Ny mind ran o’cr successive years, 
While gazing on that form, 
I thought of hours of woe and tears 


Oi conflict and of storm: 


| Of suffering nights, and anxious days, 

| Of deep and earncst prayer, 

|| Chequer’d with gleams of grateful nraise 

| Redeeming months of care. 

| 

| Of treasur’d vows made but to break, 

Of love too secon forgot, 

And all the wo-fraught things which make 
The sum of woman’s lot. 


| 


And then I felt that early death, 
If tis the pass to bliss, 

Is sweeter than protraeted breath, 
In such a world as this, 





And better than the hour of birth, 
Is that when life is riven, 

If while the frame resolves to earth. 
The spirit soars to heayen. 


March 14, 1839. Lucy Sreymovcr. 





THE DENTAL ART.» 


Works on Practical Dentistry are of rare occur- 
||Tence, and the thanks of the profession are due to 
| Doctor Harris for his excellenttreatise upon the sub- 








| ject; having been, not only a practical dentist for a 


number of years, but also a persevering student of 


} 
} 
|the different departments of his profession, he has 


|| qualified himself for the task he has succeeded in ac- 
|complishing so well, and furnished a work that will 


‘|be of great use to the practicing dentist, as well as 


tions given to the operator, there is contained in the 


volume before us, much information that will be of 
|service to evéry one who desires to preserve that in- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
|| beneficial to the world at large. Besides the direc- 
| 
| 


| valuable blessing—a good set of teeth. 

| Jtis an undeniable fact, that hundreds and thou- 
| sands of individuals suffer the loss of their teeth from 
||a neglect of giving them proper attention; ignorant 
of the manner in which they should be treated, and 
seemingly careless in reference to their preservation, 
they allow them to progress from one stage of disease 
| to another, until they are past recovery. And the 
| progress of decay is not unattended with pain;—in- 
| deed it isaccompanied, in a great number of cases, 
I with incalculable suffering. And not unfrequently 
|| disease is communicated to other portions of the sys- 
r tem which result fatally, in consequence of this care- 
lessness and neglect. Upon this subject the Doctor 





| 

| very properly remarks. 

‘| «If we consider the mutual dependeneies that sub- 
'| sist between the teeth and the other parts of the body, 


1s ° > 
| it will not appear wonderful, that when these organs 


| are impaired by decay, others parts of the system 


should, in consequence, suffer a corresponding derange- 
ment. It is, indeed, a law of the animal economy, 
that one organ should sympathise with another, and, 
‘in fact, it often happens that the organ or part syin 
pathetically affected, assumes aseverer and more 2¢ 


ll erayvated form of disease than the one idiopathieaily 


bor primarily attacked.’ 


j 


{ 





(*A Practical treatise on denitol Surgery. By Chapin A Harris 
M. PB. Surgeon Deniist. Balusaore, Armstrong and berry—thiree 


i} 3 ttey.) 














THE DE NTAL ART. 








The following remarks upon the abuses of the Den- | 
tal Art will be well received by every scientific mem- 
ber of the profession. 

‘“‘Contided, as this branch ef surgery always has 
been, in almost every country, to the hands of wiis- 
ever seemed disposed to attempt the exercise of its 
intricate duties, it is not to be wondered, that it should 
have frequently fallen into obloquy and disrepute. 
But how much seever it may have suffered from this 
cause, its utility is not the less great, and we can 
only regret that public opinion has not been sufficient- 
ly awakened to its importance to defend it from the 
impositions of pretending empirics. 

“It is a remarkable and humiliating fact, that 
though dental surgery was never better understood, 
yet its principles were never more erroneously prac- 
ticed and shamefully abused, than they are at the 
present day. It may now be said to have attained its 
greatest perfections; but while there are many that 
have devoted 
themselves with zeal and integrity to its practice, | 
there are others, actuated by less praise-worthy mo-| 
tives, that have attempted to discharge its duties with- 
out possessing any of the necessary preparatory quali- 
fications, and, in consequence, many injuries have re- 
sulted from their operations. 

“On this subject, there exists an absurdly erroneous 
opinion, which is fraught with dangerous consequen- 
ces. Itis supposed by many, that mere mechanical | 
tact isall that is necessary to the practice of dental | 
surgery. ‘This, it is true, is essentially requisite, but| 
there are other qualifications equally important, with-| 
out which it is impossible to treat, with success, the! 
diseases that come within the legitimate” province of 
the art. 

““No matter how great may be a man’s 
ingenuity, he cannot follow out the curative indica- 
tions of the y sto which the teeth are lia- 
ble, unless he be at the same time acquainted with the 
anatomy and physiology of the teeth, and of the parts 
connected with them, 
of theirseveral morbid conditions, and the science of 





carefully studied its principles, and 





7 . | 
mechanical | 
Various disease 


as wellas with the pathology 


? 


disease in general. 
“On the other hand, a person may understand the 





theory, but not be a good practitioner, for all cannot | 


successfully practice what they understand. It is, 
therefore, only by the union of the general principles! 
of medicine, and mechanical tact, that ene can be-. 
come well skilled in this part of surgery.” 

The horror which many persons manifest towards | 
that often very well timed operation—t! 
the gums, may set aside, ina good degree, by ‘the 

experience of the succes We quote 
a short passage upon this subject for the sensitive and | 
fearful. 

“This practice often succeeds after all others ha 
failed. I have frequently known children, afte sie 
ing suffered the greatest agony for days and week 
until they were reduced to mere skel 
immediate relicf without theaid of any other reme 
dy than this, at once removes the 
whereas, the others only counteract the effects of anh 


cutting of| 


Cc 


be s 


sful practitioner. 


ietons, to obtain 





which cause, 





tives, that may assist nature in her — with dis- 
fr ou 


ease, but cannot always prevent her fron sinking in 


the contest.” 

Caution in reference to the careful preservation of 
members as valuable as are the teeth, should at all 
times be favorably received and as far as possible at- 
tended to. 

“The teeth, and their contiguous parts, suffer more 
from accumulations of tartar, than from almost any 
other cause. Caries is not much more destructive to 
the teeth than large depositions of this substance. 
They vitiate the secretions of the mouth, render them 
acrid and unfit to be taken into the stomach inflame 
the gum, and cause it to recede from the necks of the 
teeth, and impart an unhealthy action to the alveolar 
processes, which, in consequence, become absorbed, 
until, finally, the teeth are loosened and drop out. In 
this manner, whole sets of teeth are frequently lost in 
the course of a few years. 
nited to accumulate 
for any great length of time, the gums sO 
morbidly sensitive, that a tooth-brush cannot be used, 
without producing great pain: consequently, the clean- 
liness of the mouth is not attempted, no 
means being taken to prevent the formation of tartar, 
it accumulates with increased rapidity, until the teeth 
one after another, and in quick succession, fall victims 
to its desolating ravages. 


‘*When salivary calculus is peri 


ccoine 


and thus, 


“It not only undermines, sometimes, the soundest 
constitutions, by occasioning discharges of fetid matter 
from the , and the juices of the 
mouth, but also renders the breath exceedingly unplea- 
sant and offensive. I have known the piosbhete 
of a tight room to be so contaminated by 
whose teeth were loaded with this substance, 
was next to impossible for any one 


gums 


corrupting t 


a person, 
that it 
to remain there. 


“Fangoid growths and ulcerations of the gums 


'and different parts of the mouth, pain in the jaws and 


some more plausibly accounted 
-|| bility of these organs to the action of such causes as 





fering, and can, therefore, only be considered as pailia- || this time, by the us 


|| ears, neuralgia facici, opthalmia, almost every variety 


of diseased antrum, and bony excrescences of the al- 
veolar processes and maxillary bones, are occasionally 
| produced by the formation of this matter upon the 
lteeth. Moreover, from its unhealthy influence upon 
the salivary and mucous secretions of the mouth, it is 
indirectly a most proliiic cause of caries of the teeth. 
Few are aware of ils pernicious eliects, and, when 
they lose the teeth by it, seem much astonished that 
they should be deprived of them when they are per- 
fectly sound. 

N. 


ang ? 
meric2, 


of A M. 
Tilacus, ‘knew nothing ofthe inconvenience of ca- 
rious tecth and debilitated stomachs, until after the 
introduction of tea an them.’ One might sup- 
pose from this, that tea caused the tecth to decay, 


and that dyspepsia was attributable to its use. 


be Indians wrth remarks 


na 
hav 


nongst 


“The decay of the teeth of these people, since the 
introduction of tea amongst them, may, however, be 
for. The susceptr~ 
state of 
‘“asioned, since 
liquors, and the 


produce the disease, have, by the impaired 


their general constitution! health, oc 
of 


of spirituous 
























































THE DENTAL ART. 


1 


luxuries have common to 
civilized hfe, have been greatly increased. 

“That caries is produced by external corrosive |! 
agents, as is asserted by Messrs. L. S.and E. Parmly 
is too obvious to admit of doubt. 
though opposed to the more popular theory, 
is the result of inflammation of the bony structure of 
entertained by many 


in which they | indulged, 


This opinion, al- 
that it 


the teeth themselves, is also 


nae - — ey 


“The symptoms indicating a mercurial diathesis of 
jthe general system, a slight swelling of the 
tongue; soreness and increased redness of its edges; 


are, 


soreness, tumefaction, and preternatural redness of 
the gums, with a tendency to bleed from the slightest 
injury. Such are the diagnostics, that may be regar- 
ded as the criteria of the specific or constitutional 
jaction of this medicine. 








other eminent practitioners, and even those who re- 
ject the doctrine of the production of caries, by the 
direct action of external agents, enumerate among its 
exciting causes, every thing that tends to vitiate the 
secretions of the mouth. 

“To a vitiated state of these juices, the decay of 
the teeth is, | am fully persuaded, principally attribu- 
table, and whatever tends to deteriorate their healthy 
qualities, may be regarded as contributing to the 
disease. 

‘“‘Among the indirect causes, therefore, of caries, 
the following may be enumerated; p 
£ 


a 


utrescent particles 
0 
positions of tartar, a febrile or irritable state of the 
body, a mercurial diathesis of the general system, 
artificial teeth improperly inserted, or of bad materi- 
als; roots of old teeth, irregularity the 
ment of the teeth, too great a pressure of 
against each other, and, in short, everything that i 


vegetable or animal matter between the teeth, de- 


in arrange- 
teeth 


- 


PS] 


the 


productive of irritation to the alyeolar membranes, |, 
the pereosteums of the fangs of the teeth, or the}; 
gums.” 


The following 


valuable and intere 


’ 
lex 
LrKS 


rem 


sling —_— 





“In its administration, therefore, great care should |! 
~ taken to prevent the injurious effects, that may re- 

ult from its use. Though, when given with proper | 
precaution, it is perfectly « 
hould never 


} 


general rule, it: 
by a person aeuuainte »d with the indications that it is | 
expected to fulfil. It is not my to dis 
the merits of this article, but ony to notice its effects! 
upon the teeth, gums, &c.—yet, at the same time, I| 
cannot forbear deprecating the profuse and careless! 
manner, in which it is but t too frequently given by | 
persons unacquainted with the curative indications of 
is usually | 


prescri! 


tbe administered, except | 


cuss | 


purpose 


those diseases, for which it bed. Its 
remedial virtues in many <iscases, 
tested, so that its claims to contidence, 
doubtful foundation, and the most 
ric, that can be pronounced in its prais 
the hundreds of lives, that it every year rescues 
lis 


aL: 


have been amply 
rest 

1 

eiogu 


jucnt panegy 


J 


on no} 
ie 
in 


from 


verful and 


, 


e, is found 


an unti and pr po 
valuable medicinal properties, have gained for 
justly deserved and high reputation; yet the p 


mely snature grave. 


‘ 

pularity 
acquired, has given toi its use a license 
ief. 


1iel. 


thus worthily 
replete with misch 
which it is frequet 
during infaney and childhood, while the permanent 
teeth are being formed, cannot be too 
A mercurial action in the 
exe 


eal structure o 


The imprudent manner in 


iilyand excessively administered, 


system, at 


sured. 


éarly periods of lif, rtsa most deleterious 


ve 


once on the pliysi fthese organs, where-| |} 


sy their future liability to d 


Tarnow j 
Gueeey i 


i} 


saicin its action, yet as a) 


| Said 
nounced the abominable practice un til every young 


2. 
j good looking. 


| her for a sixpence. 
strongly cen-|! 
+} 1] 
these || 


influe |! 


s greatly increased. IF isolated from the teeth, and tha 


“When given without proper care, and for any 
onsiderable length of time, it sometimes gives rise ta 
|sloughing and ulceration of the gums, and to necro- 
sis and exfoliation of the alveolar processes, as also of 
' portions ofthe jaw bone. Cases of this wan are of 
\frequent occurrence. Several have come under my 
lown observation, within the last four or five years.” 
For the benefit of such of our readers as are in the 
‘habit of using tobacco we subjoin a short extract of 
ithe views of the author. 
| “Inthe supposed protective virtues of tobacco to 
ithe tecth, many find a ready excuse for its use. But 
jits preservative properties, if indeed it possesses any, 
have been greatly overrated. It is undoubtedly true, 
ithat, being a stimulant and nareoctic, it will some- 
‘times obtund the pain of an aching tooth; but even the 
irelief thus obtained is, at best, only temporary, and 
principally confined to those unaccustomed to its use; 
|for, those, who are in the daily habit of chewing or 
smoking, are as much subject to tooth-ache, as those 
unaccustomed to the use of tobacco. 
| ‘As to the effects produced upon the teeth them- 
‘selves, by the use of this article, I know not that it 
matters much in what manner it be used, whether by 
Directly, it may be said to 
1ese organs, neither beneficially or prejudicially. 


| 
| 
jeo 


chewing or smoking. 
effect t 
|The increased flow of saliva which it occasions, mav, 
‘perhaps, by diluting such vitiated humors, as henenen 
to be in any of the ‘interstices, or indentations of the 
teeth, and thus lessening their corrosive and acrid pro- 
perties, render them less hurtful; yet this benefit is 
probably more than counterbalanced by its pernicious 
effect uponthe gums. The constant state of excite- 
ment in which they are kept by its use, is apt, unless 
on is paid to the cleanliness of the 


+ 
tenti 


the greatest at 
teeth, to produce 


habit, a sort of chronic inflammation, and, in those of 


, especially in persons of a cachetic 


||a strumous temperament, debility.” 


thmk the Doctor has not 
Id have 


On the use of snuff we 
as much as he might. He shou de- 
istendom should shudder at the mention of 
the word. We once had the opportunity, we wish 
could say pleasure of looking upon the counten- 
ance of a belle of a certain village in this state, and 
but forone thing we might have acknowledged her 
Why 
she had been using snuff upon her tecth until her lips 
bled leather. We would’nt have kissed 
But thus says the Doctor: 
that the gums of persons, who 
have dentifrice, for any length of time, 
usually and sometimes a yel- 
owish appearance, are soft re Sponsy more or less 
the teeth themselves 


girl in chr 


we 


And what was that one thing? 


resem soa] 


“T ha 


ve observed, 
? 


used shut as a 


“a 


a dark purple, 


: 
have 

















MOURNER. 249 











are not unfrequently very much loosened. In fact, I | 
do not recollect ever to have known an instance, of | 
an individual’s using tobacco in this way, two or three | 
times a day, for several yeaas, without the tecth and | 
gums being thus affected. In some cases, however, 
It is much longer in producing these deleterious con- 
sequences, than in others. Much depends upon the) 


condition of the gums, at the time its use is com-| 
menced. Ifthey be healthy, and firmly adhere to | 
the necks of the teeth, it nay be employed for some | 
time, without being attended with any very obvious | 
injury; but if they be at all diseased, a deleterivus in- || 
fluence will.soon be manifest. Viewing the subject || 
in this light, and believing the opinion that we have | 
here advanced, te be supported by the observation of 

every one, whose attention has been at all directed 





to the subject, we cannot but condemn the use of this | 
article as a dentricfie; and recommend to every den-| 
tist, to particularly caution persons consulting him, | 
and especially females, against thus employing an ar- | 
ticle that is productive of such pernicious consequen- | 
ces to the teeth. 


“Nor are its effects upon the general health less | 
injurious. Persons who use snuii in this manner, are 
generally observed to have a pale, sallow counten-| 
ance, especially if their constitutional habit be at all | 
delicate.” | 

We subjoin one other extract which will be some-| 
what consolatory to such as have been so unfortunate | 
as to lose their teeth. No one need go toothless' 
while the dentist is abread. | 

‘‘ARTIFICIAL TEETH.—Contributing, as the teeth | 
confessedly do, to the beauty aud expression of the | 
countenance, to the proper enunciation of language, | 
and by the important functions which they perform, | 
to the health of the whole system; it is not at all sur-| 
prising, that their loss should be considered as a seri- | 
ous affliction, and that art should be called in, to lend | 
her aid in supplying the deficiency. And to such | 
perfection has the manufacture and insertion of arti-| 
fictal teeth been brought, that many of them, at the | 
present day, so closely resemble the natural organs, | 
hatit is often difficult, even for the most experienced | 
observer, to detect wherein they differ frem those | 


? 
} 
a 
4 
‘ 


placed in the mouth by nature. Few operetions of 
dental surgery are more sought after than this; and, | 
although art can never equal nature, yet, artificial | 
teeth, when inserted with proper judgment and skill, | 
may be made to subserve, in most respects, the purpo-| 


ses for which the natural teeth were designed. On the| 
other hand, their impreper insertion has often been | 
productive of much mischief to such of the natural! 
tecth as remained in the mouth, and not unfrequently | 
to the health of the gencral system. 

“This operation, though acknowledged to be of! 
great importance, and performed by every one having | 
any prciensions to 1 ttnowledge of dentristy, is, un-| 
fortunatel,, genera.ty the one least understood. By | 
its ittpropor periurn-auce, the mouth is frequently so | 
mus: itijifed, that at attempts to restore it to health, | 


‘ 


are tenderéd abortive. Aun artificial tooth imperfectly | 


duced, is again unskilfully supplied, the destruction of 
two other teeth will, in all probability, follow. In 
this manner whole sets are frequently destroyed. 

“‘A correct knowledge of the anatomy of the max- 
illary organs, mechanical tact, surgical skill, and ex- 
perience, are necessary to enable a person to con- 
struct, adapt, and insert, artificial teeth, to suit every 
variety of case that require them, so as not to injure 
the parts with which they must be connected, or the 
health of the general system; and at the same time to 
subserve, to the greatest possible extent, the purposes 
of the natural organs, and to be inartificial in their 
appearance.” 





THE YOUNG MOURNER. 





Original. 





“Let her weep, Count, let her weep! Jt is her 
brother."— The Huguenot, page 247. 


Start not, young lover! let no pang 

Of jealous thought contract thy brow, 
No cloud upon thy features hang, 

To vex or grieve her how. 


Though he thou deem’dst_ thy rival wrings, 
Such tears of anguish from her breast, 

Though to his lifeless form she clings, 
Her lips to his cold forehead prest. 


Upraid her not! slic well may weep, 
The guardian other girlish years, 

Is hushed to his unwaking sleep, 
Nor sees nor heeds her sobs and tears. 


He whose kind arm hath been her shield, 
Through trving hours of fears and strife 

Hath clos’d upon the ensanguined field, 
A glorious race—a valiant life, 


He who hath shar’d her orphan lot, 
And ever to her rescue flown, 

Who for her sake himself forgot, 
And loy’d on earth but her alone.— 


He the admired of every eye, 
The bravest in a court all brave, 
Was hers by that sweet mystic tie, 
VYhich nature on lier birth-day gave. 


The tie of blood!—then let her weep, 
He bore to her a brother’s name, 

And green and bright should mem’ry keep, 
The leaf of that dissever’d claim.— 


Young lover! she from thee may prove, 
A husband’s doting tenderness, 
But ne’er again a bruiscr’s love, 





inserted, often ocvegsicis the two adjacent teeth to/|| 
loosen and drop ott; anJ ‘f the deficiency thus pro-|| 


Her orphan’d ouwa. u puis shall bless, 
Lucy Seymour 
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|| Daudin which differs from the salamandra or lizard in 
| being covered with uniform, shining scales, and hav- 


NO. IV. 


Original. 


Feb. 15. To day a gentleman brought me a living 
specimen of the common snow bird, (Frivcitta Hup-| 
soNnIA) which was caught in a trap and in fine condi- | 
tion. These little hybernal visitants are very widely | 
diseminated over our continent, extending their mi-| 
grations from the arctic circle to the shores of the gulf 
of Mexico. About the middle of October they first 
make their appearance in this part of the country, and 
are generally seen on the borders of woods. As the 
weather becomes colder they approach the farm houses | 
and towns. When snow covers the ground, they be-| 
come almost half domesticated, coming very near the | 
door, and at this season, they are seen even in crowded | 
cities flying about in a very lively and familiar man-| 
ner. Whilst almost every other bird is seeking some | 
secure and warm retreat, these little northerners seem | 
to be most active in the severest weather and appear | 
to enjoy themselves greatly in the cold. About the ' 
commencement of April, when the weather begins to. 
be warm, they retreat to the woods and seek the shaded | 
sides of hills and thickets, and shortly after they retire | 
to the north or to the high ranges of the Alleghanies | 
where they breed. In June they are seen about Hud- 
son’s bay and as the season advances they proceed far- 
ther north. It is remarkable that these birds do not, 
continue with us during the summer, as the country | 
abounds with their favorite food. 

Feb. 16. A gentleman told me this morning that | 
he had heard and seen a blue bird (Sytvia Staxts) for 
the first time this season. He is one of the first mes- 
sengers of spring, announcing its approach in lively 
notes, which are always met with a hearty welcome | 
from every body. He usually makes ltis appearance 
about the middle of February, if the weather be not 
too severe. If storms and snows succeed, he dissap- 
pears for a time, byt is again seen about the middle of 
March, accompanied by his mate, visiting the box in | 
the garden, or the hole in the old apple tree, the cradle | 
of some generations of his ancestors. ‘When he first i 
begins his amours,” says a curious and correct observer, || 
“it is pleasing to behold his courtship, his solicitude | 
to please and to secure the favor of his beloved fe- 
male. He uses the tenderest expressions, sits close by | 
her, caresses and sings to her his most endearing warb- | | 
lings. When resting together, if he espies an insect | 
delicious to her taste, he takesit up, flies with it to 
her, spreads his wings over her, and puts it in her, 
mouth.” 

March 15. A gentleman gave mean animal, which | 
bore a strong resemblance to the lizard family, but I / 
immediately perceived there was something peculiar, 
about it and set to work to determine its character. | 
This is easily done with respect to most of our Ameri-. 
can reptiles by the aid of Dr. Harlan’s treatise on 
this subject and the magnificent work of Dr. Hol- 
brook on American Herpetology. I soon discovered | 
that my animal belonged to the genus Scincus of , 











ing five toes to the anterior feet. There are but four 


|| species at present known as inhabitants of the United 
'| States. 
'}commonly called, the five lined lizard, and is described 


My specimen is the Scincus quinguclineatus, 


by Harlan partly as follows, “Above blackish brown, 
marked with five whitish longitudinal lines, the dorsal 
one bifurcating near the neck: beneath a clear silver 
blue—tail similar in color to the body, the lines grad 
ually effacing are lost about the middle.” 

March 17. In looking at my collection of insects 
to day I was reminded ofa curiosity which I exhibited 
to many of my neighbors last summer. It wasa living 
beetle from the West Indies, which emits a most beau- 
tiful phosphorescent light from two yellow tubercles at 
the lateral margins of the thorax, and also from the 
abdomen near its junction with the thorax. The in- 
sect is upwards of an inch long and one third of an 
inch broad, of an obscure blackish brown. It isa 
snapping beetle, which when lying on its back in con- 
sequence of the shortness of its legs cannot recover 
its natural position by an ordinary effort. By a won- 
derful apparatus on the breast, it can spring into the 
air and usually falls on its feet, but if it fails, it will 
repeat the effort until the proper position is gained. 
This isan extraordinary provision of nature! We 
have many of the same genus in the United States, 
but no species that is luminous. The one under con- 
sideration isthe Elater noctilucus. The light is so 
brilliant that fine print may be read by it, and iften or 
a dozen are kept in a glass vessel they are a good sub- 
stitute foralamp. The Jndians in South America use 
them for this purpose. They are said formerly to have 
used them as torches in their hunting and fishing ex- 
peditions and when travelling at night they were ac- 
customed to fasten them to their feet and hands. The 
ladies in Havanna ornament their head dresses with 
them at night, confined under gauze so that they can- 
not escape, which must indeed have a very brilliant 
effect. During the sunshine they are rather sluggish, 
and their light is lost inthe effulgence of “redundant 
day,” but at night they sparkle in the air like a thou- 
sand igneous meteors exciting the high admiration of 
all foreigners. The effect of this sceneon some En- 
glish visitors has been thus described by Southey. 

Sorrowing, we beheld 

The night came on; but soon did night display 

More wonders than it veiled; innumerous tribes 

From the wood-cover swarmed, and darkness made 

Their beauties visible: one while they streamed 

A blight blue radiance upon flowers that closed 

Their gorgeous colors from the eye of day; 

Now motionless and dark, eluded search, 

Self shrouded; and anon, starring the sky, 

Rose like a shower of fire. 








A freethinker once said to Rabbi Gabiha, “ye fols 
who believe in a resurection, see ye not that the living 
die? how can you believe that the dead shall live?”— 
“Silly man!” replied Gabiha, “thou believestin a 
creation,—well then, if what never existed, exists; 
why may not that which once existed, exist again?” 
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Original. 

It has been well remarked that the Bible has but 
little to fear from the developements of science; the 
idea may be extended and we may fearlessly assert 
that the words of that sacred record will be fully con- 
firmed by the correct discoveries which may be made 
by scientific research. 


It must be remembered that the assertiens of men, 
even wise men, are not always consistent with true 
philosophy, and though the sceptic may fix his foot 
upon the firm rock, and defy revelation to refute the 
doctrines he may have advanced in regard to its for- 
mation—doctrines which aim at the overthrow of all 
religious belief, and denounce in terms of bitterest 
reproach the mind that professes confidence in the 
faith of christianity;—though he may point to the 
solid granite, and affirm that years innumerable were 
required for its production, and exulting in the theory 
he has erected upon that highpathway, he may talk 
of his supposed triumph over a system of religion 
which he affects to despise; in the seeming plausibility 
of his argument others may be deceived, for a season, 
but inalittle while the progress of science, always 
revealing the secrets thatlie amid her mysterious 
depths, throws the light of truth around his position 
and it flies “like the baseless fabric of a vision,’’ and 
he finds that there is no dogma that can withstand 
the truth of God—no rock that may measure years 
or strength with the “rock of ages” from whose firm 
base the christian religion may never be driven by 
the efforts of man. Upon this subject Dr. Mantell 
in his wonders of geology speaks plainly and elo- 
quently. He says:— 

‘“*At the first step we take in geological inquiry, we 
are struck with the immense periods of time which 
the phenomena presented to our view must have re- 
quired for their production, and the incessant changes 
which appear to have been going on in the natura 
world; but we must remember that time and change 
are great only with reference to the faculties of the 
beings which note them. The insect of an hour, con- 
trasting its own ephemeral existence with the flow- 
ers on which it rests, would attribute an unchanging 
durability to the most evanescent of vegetable forms; 
while the flowers, the trees, and the forest would 
ascribe an endless duration to the soil on which they 
grew: and uninstructed man, comparing his own 
brief earthly existence with the solid frame-work of 
the world he inhabits, deems the hills and mountains 
around him coeval with the globe itself. But with 
he enlargeme nt and cultivation of his mental powers, 
he takes a more just and comprehensive and enlight- 
ened view of the wonderful scheme of creation; and | 
while in his ignorance he imagined that the dura-; 
tion of the globe was to be measured by his own brief: 
epaa, and arrogantly deemed himselfalone the object | 
of the Almighty’s care, and that all things were | 
ereated for his pleasure or his necessity; he now feels 
his own dep2ndence, entertains more correct ideas of } 





while exercising his high privilage of being alone 
capable of contemplating and understanding the won- 
ders of the natural world, he learns that most impor- 
tant ofall lessons—to doubt the evidence of his senses 
until confirmed by cautious and patient investigation.” 





TO MARY, ABSENT. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 





Original 


’Tis winter on the clouded sky, 
And in the darken’d air; 
*Tis winter in the howling blast, 
That pierceth every where: 
But o’er my heart is glooming, still 
A winter, far more dark and chill, 


’ 


I mourn not for the cloudless blue, 
Nor for the pleasant light, 

That gives the vernal landscape all 
Its hues so fair and bright; 

I mourn not for the summer air— 

I mourn for thee—thou art not here! 


II. 


When, from the duties of the day, 
At evening’s close I come, 
I often half imagine, thou 
Wilt give my “welcome home;” 
And half anticipate the bliss 
Of thine, and our sweet infant’s kiss. 


But thou; alas!—no more art here, 
With thy dear smiles to pay 
For all the toil and weariness 
Of the long tiresome day! 
How much my love how much I miss 
Thy presence and thy gentleness. 


III. 


Tones are murmured in the air 
Softly unto me, 

And I hear them every where, 
Whispering of thee: 

Fancied tones are sweet to me, 

If they tell me, love, of thee. 


Spirits come to me in dreams— 
Spirits heavenly fair, 

And each lovely shadow seems 
Thy impress to bear: 

Visioned forms are dear to me, 

Love, if they resemble tiee. 


Thy cach low and winning tone 
“Still I seem to hear; 

Every grace thy form hath shown 
Is before me e’er: 

Nought I hear, and nought I see, 





. ; . ° = " } 
tie mercy, wisdom and goodness of his Creator; and 


Bat reminds me, love, of thec. 
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TRUE AND FALSE LIGHT. 
| 


[We must apply Wordsworth’s lines to this delinea- 
tion of a humble christian: 


| 


ward, Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, was once an au- 
|| thor of great reputation as a devotional lyrist; but 
| his beauties of thought and diction are so overloaded 
with far-fetched conceity, and quaintnesses, low, and 
é vulgar, and even indelicate imagery, and a pertina- 
“There are many false lights in the world. There|/ |. ~_ - + ee Sar} y de 
; ptt cious appropriation of Scripture language and figure, 
is but one truclight. °Tis our nature to be drawn|/. ... .. 
in situations where they make a most unseemly ex- 
forth and dazzled by those false lights, by wordly am-|| ,.,.,. MMe coat 1: 
90 ne hibition, that there is now very little probability of 
bition, carnal pleasure, uncertain riches. We seek||,. i : : “<< 
“ ‘ his ever regaining the popularity which he has lost. 
the sparkling but fatal deeeit, we encircle it, hover || ,,, - ; , 
. . . || That there was much, however, of the real poetical 
nearer and nearer. Warningsthere are to stop us in ie a ree : 
. 'temperament in the contposition of his mind, the 
our deluded course. A kind hand would often stop yee pan : ‘ 
, as ee : following lines, although not free from his charac- 
us; often it is thrust between us and the scorching ° 
glare, too often with too many in vain. They reach 
4 } ‘ ‘ “c a ; : : : ‘ 
the object of their desire, but it becomes their destruc- wert f gs A pra i bright, 
1e bridal of the e: nd sky; 
tion. The true light, the source of life, and cheerful- ee et ee eee 
q ee china 4 hs ieitieeens tniaaiedl Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 
ness, and peace, has shined in vain for them; has been Seay eeepetingry © 
shunned as if it were some horrible and pestilential 
meteor. Would you see the parable of this in na-| “Sweet Rose! whose hue, angry and brave, 
ture’s volume? See the moth drawn forth by the, Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye; 
glare ofa mean and rank-smelling candle. Its red Thy ree ye over oa ae - saat 
; . ° ho nust die! 
and glowing flame proves too attractive; the insect apc tesa aia eta 
hovers nearer and nearer, and the hand of the obser- “Sweet Spring! full of sweet days and roses, 
ver is often thrust before the treacherous light: how A box, where sweets compacted lie; 
very often is the warning offered in vain, the flame is My music shows you have your closes, 
reached, but with it death. For the same insect, And all must die! 
the bright and glorious sun,the source of health and life, ‘ 
: et a ; : “Only a swect and virtuous soul, 
has shined in vain; the moth hath shunned it; we sel-} ; a : 
4 : : 1 the bricl ab Like season’d timber never gives, 
om see if on the wing til the bright and beau-| But when the whole world turns to coal, 
tiful sun has come to its setting. Then chicfly tives.” 
“Walking in the country on an autumnal day is'| 
like conversing with a friend whom we are about to! 
lose, whose death we know tobe near. Every falling}; We are not called upon to attain simplicity; but 


leaf is like the last words of those who will soon speak || only to remain faithful to it. Like innocence, it is to 
be preserved; it cannot be recovered afterit is lost.— 


| 


‘And you must love him, ere to you 
He willseem worthy of your love.’’] 


*? 


teristic blemishes, wil! abundantly prove:— 











to us no more. 
“The man who deems sorrow for past sin, without /| He who wishes to produce it, only adds one thing 

a newness of life following to repentance, is like one/|| more to his artificial’ character; for it cannot core 

who takes medicine for a disease without caring to be} through imitation. Simplicity accompanies a uniform 

restored to new health by it. | pregress, because the latter consists in conformity to 
“There may be a cloud without a rainbow, but there || the intentions of nature. 


cannot be a rainbow without a cloud.”—Rev. C. B. 
e 

Taylor. ; 

| Ifwe ask men, whose cxamples excite our most 


|just admiration, they will tcll us, that it was in mo- 














Narrow souls give themselves credit for enthusiasm |ments of peaceful self-collectedness, that they con- 
when they are merely astonished; and ardent imagi-|| ceived those vast designs and generous resolutions, 
nations think they have enthusiasm, when they are|| by which they have done honor to the human race. 


affected by external brilliancy. 





i ‘ p : | Intellectual progress does not consist essentially in 
As religious sentiments lead to virtue, so virtue 4] f TE ig A ‘ - 
re 4g gages : ithe extent of acquired knowledge; but in the har- 
leads back to religion; and this less familiar considera- || ; 4 
Mat a8 or . || monious developement o! the intellectual powers. It 
tion is advantageous to the cause of religion. It is}! . > ata}! ; 
; ; the || is that state of the intellect, in which every power 
doubtless a lawful triumph for religion, to see how|| ; , m1. . 
c KE hgh '| reserves its energy and rank, end fulfils its functions, 
much man improves under its influence; but it is also || le 4 A 
ma ‘and all are so balanced that they go forward together. 
a noble testimony inits favor that pure and honest. 


hearts naturally tend towards it. | 





All education is but a succession of exercises, rightly 
of es | conceived, and wisely graduated. It isthe nature of 

Let us beware of a critical spirit, and beware also | our faculties to be developed by being exercised: 
of an immoderate thirst for success. The former will | provided, however, that the enimetey Vin progressive, 
destroy, and the latter will mislead the generating | and never exceed the just measure which the actual 


principle of magnaniinity. || state of our strength permits. 
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“TRAIN UP A CHILD IN ‘THE WAY THAT || “No Flora, I can not deny but that the prospect 
HE SHOULD GO, AND WHEN HE IS OLD, || was too flattering not to have been eagerly grasped 
HE WILL NOT DEPART FROM IT.” i at by minds whichhad suffered so much. Yet we 

|| should at the same time have remeuibered that few, 

|| very few incn possess firmness sufficient to counter- 
jact the influence of a habit long indulged, moro 

“Goon evening my Sis,” said Frank, as he entered || especially wlcn that habit has been hourly wasting 
his sister’s chamber one cold evening in January |away the energies of the intellect, and blunting the 

18— after being absent during the day, engaged in | warm pute sympathies of the heart by sinking the 

the transaction of some pecuniary matters, in obe-|individual lower in the abyss of moral polution, 

dience to the command of his father. His sister’s | with each draught of the intoxicating liquid. In- 
countenance wore an aspect of sadness, andher large ||deed I should not, perhaps, be saying too much, 
dark eyes, slightly shaded by the contraction of the '| were Ito tell you our brother is now beyond the 
lids, and fixed intently on the fire burning brightly jreach of any means which human efforts can com. 
in the arch, at once convinced him her meditations |; mand. 
were of a gloomy character. 





Original. 


We must look to the wise dispensations of 
‘|a special Providence for his restoration to sobriety, 


“Ah Flora,” he continued, “I see my lectures are 
like leaves thrown to the winds, for notwithstanding, 
all my entreaties, you still grieve for that which we 
strive in vain to correct.” 

Flora sat motionless, and apparently paying no| 
attention to the words of her brother, which were 
spoken in an affectionate tone, simply enquired, | 
“Where is Clement?” 

Irank laconically replied, “1 don’t know.” 

Iier averted eyes were fur a moment fixed upon | 
his face, when, pushing a chair towards him, she 
resumed her former attitude whilst he mechanically | 
obeying the invitation thus silently expressed, 
seated himself close by her side. Nothing more was 
said, and each seemed disposed to indulge the reflec. | 
tions which their own peculiar train of thought might | 
suggest. 


The sister at length interrupted the silence. 
“Frank, what a happy little family we have been | 
for the last few months. Clement has been so kind, | 
and affectionate, that I had almost forgotten his | 
former transgressions, and had already welcomed | 
hope, as the bright harbinger of a happy future.” 

“But, Flora, have I not told you of the fallacy of | 
hope, and warned you of the many disappointments 
to which she subjected those, who rely upon her | 
promises with too much confidence. We are all | 
inclined to give too ready a credence to her flattering 
tale, and, believe} me, she will ever prove a dangerous 
companion, unless reason sanctions the picture which 
she presents,” 


“You may tell me ofher fallacy, yet I can never | 
relinquish my belief in her kind and happy influen- | 
ces. She is ever the friend of the unfortunate. 
Those who have most difficulties to encounter, can 
best appreciate her importance, and woman, though | 
she perform not those more arduous, and responsi- | 
bie duties of social life, which are consigned to man, 
yet cramped as she is by the conventionalitics of 
civilized refinement—rendered weak, helpless, and 
dependent, in the humble sphere in which she moves, 
she finds no friend like hope. Besides, according to 
your own theory, you will not deny but that I had 
some grounds for my belief in Clement’s final refor- 
mation.” 


31 


| 


1] 


| 


|for nothing less than that spiritual second birth of 
|which St. Paul speaks can ever operate a change.” 
| “Was Clement intoxicated to-day?” 
“Ves, beastly so.” 
“And did you leave him in that situation?” 
“Yes, You know what small influence I have 
over him. To attempt to persuade him to adopt 
any course, is the surest means of inducing him to 
embrace the opposite. I have counselled and ad. 
vised, yea I have knelt and wept over him, I have 
entreated him by every consideration which is dear 
to man to refrain from the course which he was pur- 
suing; I have pointed him to his aged parent, his 
sisters, his own respectability, his conscience, death, 
eternity, and his God. But I have reasoned, and 
wept in vain, the dog has returned to his vomit, 
and as the sapling is bent so must it grow.” 
“Then Frank, by your last observation ycu seem 
insinuate that Clement’s bad habits were con- 
tracted in his boyhood, if I am right in my construc- 
tion, you would attribute the blame to the negli- 
gence, or misconduct of our parents.” 

“No, Lam not disposed to fix upon their skirts, 
jthe entire blame; though our father certainly was 
\ to a greater, or less extent, chargeable with Cle- 
ment’s intemperance. For the commencement of 
ithe habit, we should refer back to a period, in which 
he was beyond his control, when after the gladsome 
days of childhood were over, he was sent far from 
the parental roof to those comimon narseries of 
learning, where those principles of moral rectitude 


to 





| 
! 


} 





jinstilled into the youthful mind by the devoted 


| watchfulness of maternal care wetre soon to be 
| effaced, and from whence he, like many of our young 
|men, was destined to return ignorant of the first 
‘cudiments of knowledge, and with habits which 
‘must damp the proud aspirations of the relative, 


‘and soon render them bankrupt in morals and in 


| character.” 
“Why then censure our parent at all?” 


“Simply because he did not interpose his authority 
to stay its progress. Much might even then have 
been done. True the ink had fallen upon the spot- 
less page. If wiped away immediately the blot 
would have been scarcely perceptible; but suffered 
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to remain it soon penetrated the particles of paper, | 
and rendered the separation impossible. The res- | 
pite of a week at that critical season, would have | 
been productive of more gvod than a month’s ab- 
stinence at this time. Evil communications had) 
not then entirely destroyed the pleasing recollec- 
tions of former innocence, and virtue; early associa- 
tions were still cherished with delight, and the | 
precepts of the fond mother, hallowed as they were | 
by the sacred reverence which even the most aban- | 
doned accord to the memory of the dead, were 
present in all their loveliness, calling on him to) 
forsake his ways, and directing him to the path of| 
rectitude, and honor, of the purity and happiness | 
of which his life had afforded an illustration so | 
strikingly beautiful. This, however, was suffered 
to pass unimproved; the day of retribution has come, | 
and we, in common with our parent, must eat of 
its bitter fruits.” ad * ° . ° * | 


The above conversation is no child of Fancy, no | 
dream of the visionary. Tis reality. The picture | 
needs not the coloring of an imagination prone to | 
dwell on the darker events which distort and dis- | 
figure the smooth surface of human life The wreck | 
of domestic peace is one of the most painful scenes 
which man can witness, extending as it does, its | 
blighting influences over the entire circle of rela- | 
tions from which all enjoyment must spring. 
consolations of home tranquilize, 
the fiercer feelings of our nature. 
fireside—the cradle alike of infantile joy and sorrow, | 
is the spot to which memory ever delights to! 
revert. It lends warmth, and refinement to sensibi- | 
lity and encouragement to the constant exercise | 
of social virtue. Wisely did the Romans include | 
their Penates among the divinities to whom their 
daily devotions were paid, rightly appreciating the | 


The domestic | 


importance of domestic associations, and impressing | |juniverse, as befo 


|feel, should be less durable than 





|| not designed man for a low, or ignoble being; 


upon which our mental! organization has been con- 
structed, it is impossible that those feclings of strung 
and abiding attachment, which a parent alone can 
the heart from 
which they emanate. Should the gilded glories ofa 
thousand victories, be reflected upon him, or the civic 
wreath of the patriot statesman encircle his brow, 
no heart feels so lively an interest in the honors of 
that child, as that of the parent. And should his 
erring footsteps lead him astray from the path of 
virtuous honor, when he has forgotten ail that it 


||would have been virtue to have remembered; yea, 


though misfortune, and crime envelope his being, 
and misery and woe, be the sole companions of his 
pilgrimage, still his very wrechedness has only 
added brilliancy, and intensity, to that undying 
affection. 


Since then so material a portion of the parent’s 


|happiness is dependant upon the conduct of the 


child, the Wisdom of Heaven has placed the latter 
under his government, that he might mould him ac- 
cording to his wishes; giving him at the same time 
the assurance, which the caption imports “Train up 
a child in the way that he should go, and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it-” 


The Bible contains no precept fraught with intel- 


The | ligence of more momentous import to the mere tem- 
PR A | poral well-being of man, than this. 


And yet how 
many are there who neglect to avail themselves of its 


|precious promise; and by proving derelict to the 


weighty responsibilities, which rest on them, suffer 


their children to imbibe sentiments and contract ha- 


|| bits, which effectually defeat the ends of their crea- 
“For,” says an eloquent writer, “nature has 
; but 
| has brought us into life in the midst of he wide 
re a multitude assembled at some 


tion. 


upon the youthful mind the obligation under which heroic solemnities, that we might be spectators of 


tend to ruffle the e¢ranquility of that home, 
sacred by their presence. ‘The broad panoply of the | 
national religion, was thrown around the innermost | 
sanctum ofeach private dwelling; and the child ere he | 


titude to his parents, a service most acceptable to tie | 
Gods. The result was beneficial. No natiom ever | 
looked on ingratitude with a sterner eye, than the Ro- 
mans. Indeed as in relation to the moral character | 
of an individual, no passion is so ignoble and de-| 
grading as avarice, so as it respects his social rela- | 
tions, no vice is so withering as ingratitude. 
Tbe ungrateful child is the severest affliction | 
with which a parent could be visited. To meet) 
with insult, and outrage at the hands of him, whom | 
he has nursed and cherished, when there was no. 
arm save his to protect and succour his helpless | 
weakness, is a sad return for the anxietics which he | 
has felt, whilst watching beside the sick bed of that 
darling child, around whom his hopes and his wna 
were entwined. Owing to the souliag principles: 





it rested to prohibit the intrusion of all that might |/@!! her magnificgnce, and candidates for the prize of 


made |* 


glory which she holds forth to our emulation.” And 
in the words of the poet: 


“Say why was man so eminently raised, 


could artictulate his name was taught to consider gra-_ Amid the vast creation—why ordained _ 
| Through life, and death to dart his piercing eye, 


With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame, 
But that the Omnipotent might send him forth, 
In sight of mortal, and immortal powers, 

As on a boundless theatre to run 

The great career of Justice—to exalt 

His gencrous aim to all diviner deeds, 

To chase each partial purpose from his breast, 
And through the mists of passion, and of sense, 
And through the tossing tide of chance and pain, 
To hold his course unfaltering, while the voice 
Of truth, and virtue up the steep ascent 

|| Of nature calls him to his high reward, 

The applauding smile of [leaven.” 


These then are the objects which should claim 
man’s attention, the exaltation of his nature, by the 
exercise of those virtues, which whilst they ensure 
the happiness of the individual, are equally promo- 
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tive of the welfare of the multitude by which he 1s 
surrounded. But this he can never attain when the 
seed time of life is over, and those seed have not 
been sown, which in subsequent years would have 
so amply rewarded the care, and expense incurred 
in their culture. The best sultivated soils, indeed, 
sometimes fail to equal the expectations of the hus- 
bandman; but this can never impair his confidence 
in that system of agriculture, which experience has 
taught him to be generally successful. Neither then 
should we be deterred from pursuing that course of 
moral tuition which we feel to be right, because it 
may sometimes happen that a child who has had every 
facility for moral improvement, which parental 
foresight could procure, turns out a profligate, insen- 
sible to the duties of social life, and prostituting tne 
powers of his intellect, to the accomplishment of 
purposes which even turpitude itself might blush to 
acknowledge. The Bible is truly the rock of man’s 
No mere human productlon ever con- 
tained sentiments and precepts of such subline mo- 
rality. Were its value estimated simply in refer- 
ence to tliis, it would still be incalculable. No man 
ever yet read and reflected upon its doctrines, with- 
out becoming a better and a happier being. It is 
the glass in which we behold mirrored the evil pas- 
sions of the heart, and which enables us distinctly 
to perceive the worse than nothingness of those 
pleasures and vanities by which the pathway of mor- 
tality is so completely encircled. Why not conse- 
crate this then our household divinity? Why should 
the mother not teach the little lisper gradled on her 
lap, ere he has learned the long vocabulary of vice, 
to respect and venerate its maxims? The spirit of 
forbearanee, and moderation which it imparts, ren- 
cers us more tolerant to the errors, and defects of 
others, by making us sensible of our own imperfec- 
tions, whilst its calm philosophy checks the criminal 
excesses of passion, and robs even despondence of 
its gloom. Teach a child then to respect it, and 
you have only made him love virtue more. Accus- 
tom him in infancy to read and ponder its contents, 
and you have only given him a talisman of which 
no accident can deprive him, and before the power 
of whose spells the mighty combinations of passion, 
and of vice which are destined to assail him, will 
vanish. And when life’s brief hour is spent it will 
shed a tranquillizing influence o’er his parting mo- 
iments, and enable him to exclaim: 


salvation. 


“Death is victory. 
It binds in chains the raging ills of life; 
Lust and ambition, wrath and avarice, 
Dragged at his charriot-wheels, applaud his power. 
That ills corrosive cares importunate 
Are not immortal too, Oh! death is thine. 
And feel we then but dead from thought of thee? 
Death the great counsellor, whom man inspires 
With every noble thought, and fairer deed, 
Death the deliverer, who rescues man, 
Death the rewarder, who the: escued, rowns.” 


B. 
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Original. 

Nor far from me stood the Turkish ambassador: 
he was dressed in a rich oriental costume, which not 
even his dignified and noble figure could redeem 
from an air of eastern effeminacy. If I viewed his 
dress with aversion, I beheld his face with astonish- 
ment. If ever man’s countenance was made in the 
image of his Makers, his might be said to have 
been. Full of serene thought and compassionate 
humanity, venerable with years, reflection was 
stamped upon its every lineament. He stood apart 
from others looking on the scene around him, mute, 
absent, unconcerned; to all appearance buried in 
deep meditation. Ilere, alone among Christians he 
was the solitary representative of a religion which 
once threatened to extinguish Christianity itself. 
He stood in the capital of the European world. 
The ministers 0 fa great king were in the assembly 
before him; the generals of his armies mingled in 
the crowd; all the beauty and fashion of his court 
were there, buoyant with life and health, and it 
seemed to me I could read, in the silent expression 
of his face, the thoughts that passed through his 
mind,—Scenes in Paris. 


Thou man of venerable mien, 
What is it holds thy spirit bound? 
That thus unconscious of the scene, 
Thou standest wrapt in thought profound, 


Here where the noble and the great, 
The courtiers of a mighty king, 

In all the pride of princely state. 
At pleasure’s call are gathering? 


Thou seem’st abstractedly to gaze 
Upon the gay and glittering throng, 
Heedless of splendor’s brightest blaze, 

Of wit, festivity and song. 


Couid f but read thy hidden thought, 
The workings of thy mind discern, 

Lessons with sage instruction fraught, 
Methinks { could not fail to learn. 


But why doth now a shade of sadness 
Thus steal across thy mien sedate? 

Dost brood o’er years of vanish’d gladness? 
Or ills to come anticipate? 


*Tis not for thee in thougbt to rest, 
On joys which thou can’st not recall, 
Pleasures that sway’d thy youthful breast, 
In court or camp or festive hall. 


But thou host witness’d now the power 
And splendor of a Christian state, 

And thou dost muse upon the hour, 
Whose coming may find desolate, 


Scenes where ’twas thine in former times, 
In thine own sunny land afar, 

To see convened from various climes, 
In crowded street and gay bazaar, 
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worthy of being saints. 
the Arabian Nights, prefixed a dedication to each tale || 


—_— — 


The merchant with his gorgeous ware, 


—Spoils of the sea, the loom, the mine— 


And bow’d with offrings rich and rare, 
The pilgrim, bound to Mecca’s shrine. 


And where, beside the olive shade, 
The peasant in his cottage home, 

By strife and bloodshed undisimay’d 
Deem’d not such ills could ever come. 


—But, come they must, no distant day 
Shall revolutionize the land, 

A mightier force shall wrest away 
The sceptre, from the despot’s hand. 


And with a patriot’s deep concern, 
Methinks thy inmost soul is moved, 
—As doth a parent’s spirit-yearn, 
A father’s for a child beloved,— 


As on the page of destiny, 
Thou readest with prophetic eye, 
The fate of thousands dear w thee, 
In characters of bluody dye. 


But might the struggle which doth pend 
Conduce to man’s enfranchisement, 
Ah! might it but to freedom tend, 
Say, would’st thou not be well content? 


Heaven speed the day when it shall be 
Self-evident throughout the earth, 
That mankind are created free 
And equal from the hour of birth. 


Inheritors of equal right, 

When man to man, no more shall fall 
A prey, nor yield to giant might 

‘rhe blessings that pertain to all. 
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Some authors excelled in this species of literary ar- 
The Italian Don dedicated each of his letters, 
in a book called La Lrpriarta, to persons whose 
names began with the first letter of the-epistle; and 
dedicated the whole collection in another epistle; so 
that the book, which only consisted of forty-five pages, 
was dedicated to above twenty persons. 
rying literary mendicity pretty high. 
tor of the Marryrotogium Romanum, published at 
Rome in 1751, has improved on the idea of Doni; for || 
te the 365 days of the year of this Martyrology he has 
prefixed to each an epistle dedicatory. 
to have a large circle of acquaintance, though, not 
Galland, the translater of! 


This is car-| 


It is fortunate | 


| More than one of our own authors have dedications 
‘|in the same spirit. It was an expedient to procure 
|dedicatory fees; for publishing books by subscription 
| was an art then undiscovered. One prefixed a differ- 
| ent dedication to a certain number of printed copies, 
and addressed them to every great man he knew, who 
| he thought relished a morsel of flattery, and would 
| pay handsomely for a coarse luxury. Sir Balthazar 
| Gerbier, in this “Counsel to Builders,” has made up 
| half the work with forty-two Dedications, which he 
| excuses by the example of Antonio Perez; yet in these 
| dedications he scatters a heap of curious things, for 
he was a very universal genius. Perez, once secretary 
of state to Philip IL of Spain, dedicates his ‘‘Obras,”’ 
| first to *‘Nuestro sanctissimo Padre,” and “Al Sacré 
Collegio,” then follows one to ‘Henry IV,” and then 
j,one still more, embracing, ‘A Todos.” Fuller, in 
1 











his “Church History,” has with admirable contrivance 
' . . . 

introduced twelve title-pages, besides the general one, 
| 4 eo 3 

jand as many particular dedications, and no less than 


| 
} 


| fifty or sixty of those by inscriptions and which are 

addressed to his benefactors; 2 circumstance which 
Heylin in his severity did not overlook: for “making 
| his work bigger by forty sheets at the least; and le 
|| was so ambitious of the number of his patrons that 
1 having but four leaves at the end of his History, he 
|| discovers a particular benefactress to inscribe them 
‘to! This unlucky lady, the patroness of four leaves, 
| Heylin compares to Roscius Regulus, who accepted 
! 


the consular dignity for that part of the day on which 
| Cecina by a decree of the senate was degraded from 


| 
| 


|| it, which occasioned Regulus to be ridiculed by the 


1 people all his life after, as the consul of half a day. 


|| The price for the dedication of a play was at length 
'| fixed, from five to ten guineas from the Revolution to 
the time of George J, when it rose to twenty, but 
sometimes a bargain was to be struck when the author 
and the play were alike indifferent. Sometimes the 
party higgled about the price, or the statue while 
'| stepping into his niche could turn round on the author 
|to assist his mvention. A patron of Peter Motteux 
| dissatisfied with Peter’s colder temperament, actually 


1 
Politi, the edi- || - 


|| composed the superlative dedication to himself, and 
|| completed the misery of the apparent author by sub- 
‘| seribing it with his name. This circumstance was so 
|| notorious at the time, that it occasioned a satirical 
‘| dialogue between Motteux and his-patron Hevening- 
jhain. The patron, in his zeal to omit no possible dis- 
{tinction that might attach to him, had given one 
‘circumstance which no one but himself could have 


which he gave; had he finished the “one thousand and 
one,” he would have surpassed even the Martyrologist. || 

Mademoiselle Scudery tells a remarkable expedient |! 
of an ingenious trader in this line—One Rangouze | 
made a collection of Letters, which he printed witl- || 
out numbering them. Dy this means the book-binder || 
put that letter which the author ordered him first; so | 
that all the persons to whom he presented this book, 
seeing their names at the head, considered themselves | 
under a particular obligation. There was likewise an 


. 


Italian physician, who having wrote on Hippocrates 


Aphorisms, dedicated each book of his Commentavies |! 


to one of his fricuds, and tie index to another’ i] 


| known. 


PATRON. 


I must confess I was to blame 
That one particular to name; 


The rest cou!d never have been known, 


1 made the style so like thy own. 
POET. 
I beg your pardon sir for that. 
PATRON. 


Why what would you be at? 
1 writ below luy self you sol! 
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Avoiding figures, tropes, what not, 
For fear | should my fancy raise 
Above the level of thy plays! 


Warton notices the common practice, about the 
reign of Elizabeth, of our authors dedicating a work 
at once to a number of the nobility. Chapman’s 
Translation of Homer has sixteen sonnets addressed 
to lords and ladies. Henry Lock, in a collection of 
two hundred religious sonnets, mingles with such 
heavenly works the terrestrial composition of a num- 
ber of sonnets to his noble patrons; and not to multi- 
ply more instances, our great poet Spenser, in com- 
pliance with this disgraceful custom, or rather in obe- 
dience to the established tyranny of patronage, has 
prefixed to the Fairy Queen fifteen of these adulatory 
pieces, which, in every respect, are the meanest of 
his compositions. At this period all men, as well as 
writers, looked up to peers, as on beings on whose 
smiles or frowns all sublunary good and evil depended. 
Ata much later period, Elkanah Settle sent copies 
round to the chief party, for he wrote for both parties, 
accompanied by addresses, to extort pecuniary pre-| 
sents inreturn. He had latterly onc standard Exxey, 
and one Erirraa.amiom, printed off with blanks, which 
by ingenuously filling up with the printed names of 
any great person who died or was married, no one 
who was going out of life or was entering into it, 
could pass seet free. 

One of the most singular anecdotes respecting Ded- 
ications in English bibliography, is that of the Poly- 
glot bible of Dr. Castell. Cromyell, much to his 
honor, patronised that great labor, and allowed the 
paper to be imported free of all duties, Both of excise 
and custom. It was published under the protectorate, 
but many copies had not been disposed of ere Charles 
{i ascended the throne. Dr. Castell had dedicated 
the work gratefully to Oliver, by mentioning him 
with peculiar respect in the preface, but he wavered 
with Richard Cromwell. At the resteration, he can- 
celled the two last leaves, and supplied their places 
with three others, which softened down the republican 
strains, and blotted Oliver’s name out of the book of 
life!’ The differences in what are now called the rr- 
PUBLICAN and the LoyaL copies have amused the curi- 
eus collectors; and the fermer being very scarce are 
most sought after. I have seen the republican. In 
the LoyAL copies the patrons of the work are men- 
tioned, but their rirLes are essentially change; Senr- 
nissimus, ILivsTRissimus, and Honoratrissimus, were 
epithets that dared not show the:aselves under the 
LEVELLING influence of the great fanatic republican. 

It is a curious literary foily, not of an individual, 
but of the Spanish nation, whe, when the laws of 


Castile were reduced into a code under the reign of 
Alfonso X, surnamed the Wise, divided the work into 
SEVEN voLumEs; that they might be dedicated to the 
SEVEN LETTERS which formed the name of his majesty! 

Never was a gigantic baby of adulation so crammed 
with the soft pap of Depications as Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. French flattery even exceeded itself—Among 
the vast number of very extraordinary dedications to 








| attributes to bestow them on this miserable creature 
of vanity, I suspect that even the following one is not 
| the most blasphemous he received. ‘Who has seen 
'your face without being seized by those softened ter- 
‘rors which made the prophets shudder when God 
showed the beams of his glory? But as he whom 
| they dared not to approach in the burning bush, and 
'in the noise of thunders, appeared to them sometimes 
in the freshness of the zephyrs, so the softness of your 
‘august countenance dissipates at the same time, and 
'changes into dew, the small vapors which cover its 
majesty.” One of these herd of dedicators, after the 
death of Richelieu, suppressed in a second edition his 
hyperbolical panegyric, and as a punishment he in- 
flicted on himself, dedicated the work to Jesus Christ! 

The same taste characterises our own dedications in 
the reigns of Charles II and James II. The great 
Dryden has carried it te an excessive heivht; and 
nothing is more usual than to compare the parron 
| with the Divinrry—and at times a fair inference raay 
|be drawn that the former was more in the author’s 
|mind than God himself! A Welsh bishop made an 
\apoLoey to James I, for prererrine the Deity—to 
| his Majesty! Burke has admirably observed on Dry- 
‘yous extravagant dedications, that they were tle 
vices of the time more than of the man; they were 
‘leaded with flattery, and no disgrace was annexed to 
such an exercise of men’s talents; the contest being 
who should go farthest in the most graceful way, and 
with the best turns of expression. 

An ingenious dedication was contrived by Sir Si- 
mon Degge, who dedicated ‘the Parson’s Counsellor” 
to Woods, Bishop of Lichfield, with this intention. 
Degge highly complimented the Bishop on having 
most nobly restored the church, which had been do- 
molished in the civil wars, and was rebuilt but left 
unfinished by Bishop Hacket. At the time he wrote 
the dedication, Woods had not turned a single stone, 
and it is said, that much against his will he did some- 
thing from having been so publicly reminded of it by 
this ironical dedication.— Curiosities of Literature. 











Exrrcist.—Persons whose habits are sedentary, 
deceive themselves into a belief that mere pliysical 
/exercise will preserve health; and accordingly take 
daily walks for that purpose, while the current of 
their thoughts remains unchanged, This is a radi- 
cal error. The only exercise that can produce a 
really beneficial result, is that which breaks up the 
trajn of ideas, and diverts them into new and vari- 
ous channels. An eminent writer says it ought to 
be the endeavor of every man to derive his reflec- 
tions from the objects around him, for it is to no 
purpose that he altars his position, if his attention 
continues fixed to the same point. This is no doubt 
true; and in order to the attainment of any advan- 
tage by exercise, especially walking, the mind shouid 
be kept open to the access of every new idea, and 
be so disengaged from the predominance of any par- 
ticular thoughts, as easily to accommodate itself to 
the entertainment which may be drawn frem sur~ 








this man, in which the divinity itselfis disrobed of its 





rounding objects. 
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Selected for the Monument from the writings of 
Swedenborg. 


Ir aman gives alms to the poor, relieves the | 
needy, endows churches and hospitals, docs good to 
the church, to his country, and to his fellow-citizens | 
teaches the gospel and converts souls; dischurges| 
his duty asa judge with justice, as a trader with | 
sincerity, and as a citizen with uprightness; and yet 
makes light of evils as sins, as the evils of fraud, of 
adultery, of hatred, of blasphemy, and such like; 
in this case, it is not possible he can do any good | 
but such as is inwardly evil, inasmuch as he does it 
from himself, and not from the Lord; consequently, 
he himself is in it, and not the Lord; and the good || 
actions in which man himself is, are all defiled with | 





|| citizens. 





his evils, and regard himself and the world. Never- 
theless, those same actions above enumerated are |! 
inwardly good, if a man shuns evils as sins; as the | 
evils of fraud, of adultery, of hatred, of blaspherny, 
and such like; for, in this case, he does them from 
the Lord, and they are said to be wrought in God, 
John iii, 19, 20, 21. 


oe 





Ir a man frequents places of public worship, at-_ 
tends devoutly to what is there preached, reads the | 
Word and books of piety, partakes of the sacrament | 
of the Lord’s sup per, is instant in daily prayer; yea 


if he even thinks much concerning God and salva- 
tion, and yet makes light of evils which are sins, as 
the evils of fraud, of adultery, of hatred, of blas- 
phemy, and such like; in this case, the pious things | 
which he thinks and speaks are inwardly not pious, 
inasmuch as the man himself, with his evils, is in 
them: he, indeed, at such time is ignorant of this, | 
but nevertheless those evils are within, and esvape 
his observation; for he is a fountain whose water is'| 
impure, by reason of the impurity of its source 
Ilis religious exercises, therefore, are either the ef- 
fect of habit onlyqg or they are meritorious, or they 
are hypocritical: they ascend, indeed, towards hea- 
ven, but like smoke in the air, soon change their 
course, and fall down again. 





By murders of every kind are understood also en- 
mities, hatreds and revenge of every kind, which 
breathe a murderous purpose; for therein murder 
lics hid, as fire under embers: the infernal fire is 
nothing else but such a murderous spirit; and it is 
from this ground that men are said to burn with ha- 
tred and revenge: these are murders in a natural 
sense; but by murders in a spiritual sense, are meant 
ail the methods of killing and destroying the souls 
of men, which are various and manifold; but by 
murder ina supreme sense is meant to hate the 
Lord. These three kinds of murder make a one, 
and cohere together; for whosoever is disposed to 
kill the body of man in this world, is also disposed 
after death to kill the soul of man, and even to de- 
stroy the Lord; for he burns with anger against the 








Lord, and is desirous to put out his name. 


WueEn a man is no longer in the evil of murder 
but in the good of love towards his neighbor, then 
whatsoever he does is the good of that love, conse- 
quently, is a good work. A priest, for example, 
who is principled in that good, as often as he teaches 
and leads his flock, does a good work, beceuse he 
acts from a love of saving souls. A magistrate also, 
who is principled in that good, as often as he exe- 
cutes the laws of order and justice, does a good 
work, because he acts from a love of his country, of 
the society to which he belongs, and of his fellow- 
A merchnnt, in like manner, if he be 
principled in that good, does a good work in every 
thing pertaining to his commercial pursuits, being 
influenced therein by the love of his neighbor, that 
is, of his country, of the society to which he be- 
longs, of his fellow-citizens, and also of his domes- 


|tics, who are his real neighbors, and for whose goud 


he provides whilst he is providing for his own. A 
laborer,.also, who is principled in that good, labors 
faithfully, under its influence, for others as for him- 
self, fearing his neighbor’s loss as his own. The 
reason why all the deeds done by such are good 
works, is, because so far as any one shuns evil, so 
far he does good; and he who shuns evil as sin, does 
good, not from himself, but from the Lord. It is 
vtherwise with him who does not regard murders of 
every kind as sins, whether they be enmities, ha- 
treds, revenge, or other evils of a like nature: what- 
ever is done by such a person, be hea priest, or a 
magistrate, or a merchant, or a laborer, is not a good 
work, because every work done by such a one par- 
takes of the evil which is within him; for his inter- 
nal part or principle is what produces or gives birth 
to the work, the external whereof mzy possibly be 
good, but for others, not for himself. 


A man who docs not shun evils as sirs may in- 
deed love truths, but then he dues not love them be- 
cause they are truths, but because they serve to ex- 
tend his reputation, whence he derives honor or 
gain; wherefore, when they are no longer subser= 
vient to this end, he ceases to love them. 


Goop relates to the will, truth to the understand- 
ing. From the love of good in the will proceeds 
the love of truth in the understanding; from the 
love of truth proceeds the perception of truth; from 
the perception of truth the thought of truth; and 
from these comes the acknowledgment of truth, 
which is faith in its genuine sense. 


Fartn and life are distinct from each other, like 
thinking and doing; and whereas thinking has rela- 
tion to the understanding, and doing has relation 
to the will, it follows, that faith and life are distinct 
from each other, like understanding and will. 


Ir man shus evil as sin, he comes into the good 
that is opposite to the evil; the good opposite to the 
evil which,is meant by murder, is the good of neigh- 
vorly love. 
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Man has two faculties, one of which is called the | 
WILL, These 
faculties are distinct from each other, but they are | 
so created, as that they may be a one; and when | 
they are a one, they are called the mind; wherefore 
the human mind consists of those two faculties, and 
all the life of man centres therein. As all things in 
the universe, which are acccording to divine order, 
have relation to good and truth, so all things apper- 
taining to man, have relation to the will and the un- 
derstanding: tor the good appertaining to man be- 
longs to his will, and the truth appertaining to him, 
belongs to his understanding; for these two faculties 
are the recipients and subjects thereof; the will be- 
ing the recipient and subject of all thirgs apper- 
taining to good, and the understanding the recipient 
and subject of all things appertaining to truth: good 
and truth have no other abiding place with man; 
nor, consequently, have love and faith; inasmuch as 
love has relation to good, and good to love, and faith 
has relation to truth, and truth to faith. Nothing is 
of more concern to know, than how the will and un- 
derstanding form one mind: they form one mind as 
good and truth make one, for a similar marriage 
exists between the will and the understanding, as 
between good and truth. The nature of this latter 
marriage was, in a measure, shown in the preceding 
article; to which it may be expedient to add, that as 
good is the very esse of a thing, and truth is the 
existere thence derived, so the will, with man, is the 
very esse of his life, and the understanding is the 
existere of his life, thence derived; for good, which 
is of the will, forms itself in the understanding, and, 
in a certain manner, renders itself visible. 


and the other the UNDERSTANDING. 





A man may know, think, and understand many 
things, and yet not be wise; and whereas it apper- 
tains unto faith to know and to think, and still more | 
to understand, it is possible for a man te believe that | 
he has faith, and yet have it not. The reason of) 
his not having it is, because he is in evil of life, and 
evil of life.and the truth of faith can never be uni- 
ted in action. Evil of life destroys the truth of 
faith; because evil of life appertains to the will, and 
the truth of faith appertains to the understanding; 
and the will leads the understanding, and causes it 
to act in unity with itself; wherefore should there 
be any truth in the understanding which does not 
agree with the will, when man is left to himself, or 
thinks under the influence of his evil and the love 
thereof, he cither casts out such truth, or by falsifi- 
cation forces it into such unity. It is otherwise 
with those who are in the good of life; for they, 
when left to themselves, think under the influence 
of good, and love the truth which is in the under- 
standing, because it agrees therewith. 





Tue faith of a wicked man is intellectual faith, 
in which there is no good from the will; conse- 
quently it is a dead faith, which is like the respira- 
tion of the lungs without its animation from the 








heart. 


Wuosorver does not shun evils as sins, has not 
faith, because he js in evil, and evil has an inward 
hatred against truth: outwardly, indeed, it can put 
on a friendly appearance, and endure, yea, love, that 
truth should be in the understanding; but when the 
outward is put off, as is the case after death, then 
truth, which was thus for worldly reasons received 
in a friendly manner, is first cast off, afterwards is 
denied to be truth, and finally is held in aversion. 





In proportion as man shuns evils as sins, in the 
same proportion he has faith, because in the same 
proportion he is principled in good. 





Tne man who is principled in good, does well by 
virtue of a good will, and thinks well by virtue of a 
right understanding, not only before the world, but 
also when he is left to himself in private; but it is 
otherwise with the man who is principled in evil. 





Tury who are in evils, have no faith, howsoever 
they may fancy that they have. 





TueEre does not appertain to man the smallest 
portion of truth, only so far as he is principled in 
goud. 





Tuerr may be such a thing as thought, respect- 
ing the truth of some particular proposition, in the 
understanding; but there cannot be acknowledg- 
ment amounting to faith, unless there be consent in 
the will. 





Wuart nation on earth does not know that it is 
evil to steal, to commit adultery, to commit murder, 
and to bear false witness? Unless this was known, 
and unless the prevention of such evils was effected 
by laws, mankind must inevitably perish; for no so- 
ciety, commonwealth, or kingdom, could subsist 
without them. Who ean conceive that the Isracl- 
itish nation was so much more ignorant than others, 
as not to know this? It must needs therefore be 
matter of surprise to some, that those laws, so uni- 
versally known throughout the earth, should be pro- 
mulgated from mount Sinai, by Jehovah himself, in 
so miraculaus a manner. But understand the reason 
of this! The miraculous promulgation of those 
laws was designed to show, that they are not only 
civil and moral laws, but also spiritual laws, and 
that to act contrary to them is not only to do cvil to 
a fellow-citizen and to society, but is also to sin 
against God: wherefore those laws, in consequence 
of their promulgation from mount Sinai by Jeho- 
vah, were made laws of religious obligation: for it 
is evident, that whatever Jehovah God commands 
must be with a view to stamp such religious obliga- 
tion upon the thing commanded; and to show, that 
jt ought to be done for his sake, and for the sake of 
man’s salvation. 





Man is able shun evils as from himself, by virtue 
of the Lord’s power, if he implores it. 
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PHENOMENA IN DREAMIN 


G. 











PHENOMENA IN DREAMING. 


IpenviTy AND piversity.—O’Brien related the fol-| 
lowing dream, and described it as having resulted 
from our conversation on the above subjects, and 
from his engagement in the study of optics. 

“ft dreamed,” said he, “that I was walking on the 
shore, near Bray, and looking towards the Welsh. 
mountains, which appeared distinctly visible. As I 
was endeavoring to make my fancy act as a magni- 
fier, and shew me the plains and valleys they en. 
closed, I found myself amongst them, but now, 
strange to say, they seemed less lofty than when I 
saw them at so considerable a distance. Also I had 
ceased to be alone, and to my companion, who, 
though unknown to me, seemed yet familiar, and in 
some sort connected with my former life, I spoke of 
the wonder with which I regarded the very strange 
phenomenon presented tome. He endeavored to ex- 
plain why the mountains diminished as I approaclied 
them, spoke of the effects of mist and distance; but 
but | was not satisfied—No,’ said I, ‘the laws of 
optics are violated, and either these laws are unsound, 
or some strange deception is practiced upon us. 
Oh,’ said I, delighted at my discovery, ‘all is delu- 
sion—these are not vales or mountains—it is a 
dream,’—‘No,’ replied my companion, ‘that cannot | 
be; you may be dreaming, but 1 am waking’ — What | 
absurdity can be imagined greater, than that two 
persons shall become involved in the same © dream-| 
and sliall converse in it? I was perplexed, but at | 
tength extricated myself. ‘There are no two per- 
Sons—lI am the only person concerned—you are the 
mere creature of my dream.’—That,’ said my per- 
tinacious opponent, ‘that I deny. If either be ideal, | 
I insist you are the shadow, I feel my existence too 
strong in me to imagine that I am the shade of a 
dream, or the dream ofa shade,in any other sense 
than that in which the old philosopher applies that 
figure to the life of all mankind. I certainly will 
not resign my claim to my own separate identity.,— 
How was this question to be decided? We had both 
become satisfied that one of us was the shadow of a 
dream, but neither would acquiesce in the notion 
that he was to have his portion only in so fleeting 
an existence. How was the matter to be decided? 
My tormentor proposed a contrivance. We should 
each give the other a cuff on the ear, and ascertain 
thus the shadow and the substance. I was to strike 
first, and I delivered my buffet with hearty good-will; 
my hand fell noislessly upon his cheek, but to my 
mortification, there he stood still, with a malicious 
grin upon his countenance, and ready to repay my, 
blow with interest. Now came my trial and alarm. 
I dreaded what the effects of the blow might be; sure 
I was that I had real life; but not sure, that the issue 
of the trial might not adjudicate me a shadow, and 
banish me forever to the land of dreams. My perse- 
cutor seemed to enjoy my distress, and to dally with 
delight of the vengeance he was to indulge in. He 
raised his arm, and strained his muscles for the blow 








by which I was to be proved nothing; but my dread 


||of anhilation became too severe, and before the blow 
|| descended, I awoke in cestasies that ] had not been 
| pronounced a vision.” 





Tue ratace os Herop.—The palace of Herod 
stands on a table of land, on the very summit of the 
hill, overlooking every part of the surrounding coun- 
try and such were the exceeding softness and beauty 
of the seene, even under the wildness and waste of 
Arab cultivation, that the city seemed smiling in the 
midst of her desolation. Alli around was a beautiful 
valley, watered by sunning streams, and covered 
with a rich carpet of grass, sprinkled like an open 
book before me, a boundary of fruitful mountains, 
the vine and the olive rising terraces to their very 
summit; there, day ofter day the haughty Herod had 
sat in his royal palace; and lookiug out upon all these 
beauties his heart had become hardened with pros- 
perity; here, among those still towering columns, the 
proud monarch liad made supper for his lords and 
high captains, and chief estates of Gallillee. Here 
the daughter cf Herodias, Herod’s brother’s wife, 
“danced befcre him, and the proud King promised 
with an vath, to give her whatever she asked, even 
to the half of his kingdom.” And while the feast 
was going on, the “head of John the Babtist was 
brought in a charger and given to the damsel.” 
And Herod has gone, and Herodias, Herod’s brother’s 
wife, has gone, and “the lords and high captains» 
and the chief estates of Gallilee,” are gone, but the 
ruins in which they feasted are still here; the moun 
tains and valleys, which beheld their revels are here 
and oh, what a comment upon the vanity of al 
wordly greatness—a Fellah was turning his blow 
around one of the columns. I was sitting on a bro. 
ken capital under a fig-tree by its side, and asked 
what were the ruins that we saw; and while hi® 
oxen were quietly cropping the grass that grew 
amongst the fragments of the marble floor, he told 
me that they were the ruins of the palace of a king, 
he believed of christians; and while pilgrims from 
every quarter of the world turned aside from their 
path to do homage in the prison of his beheaded vic- 
tim, the Arab who was driving his plough among 
the columns of his palace, knew not the name of the 
haughty Herod. Even at this distance of time I 
look with a feeling of uncommon interest upon my 
ramble among these ruins, talking with the Arab 
loughman of the King who built it, and leaning 
gainst a column which perhaps had often supported 
the haughty Herod; and looking on from this scene 
of desolation and of ruin upon the most beautiful 
country in the Holy Land.—Steven’s Travels. 





Tuere is this difference between those two tems 
poral blessings, health and money: money is the 
most envied, but the least enjoyed, health is the most 
enjoyed, but the least envied; and the superiority 
the latter is stili more obvious when we reflect that 
the poorest men would not part with health for 
money, but the richest would gladly part with all 
their money for health. 
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THE LOVER’S HEART. 

THe folloy ing tale is records 1 the Historica! 
Memoirs of Champagne, by Bougier. It has been e 
favorite narrative wit the old romance writers; and 
the principal incident, however chjsctionable, has been 
displayed in several m dex .wcems. It s probab ; 
that the true history will be acceptable fur its tender | 
and amorous ing ident, to the fair reader. 

I find it in some shape related by Howel, in his 
“Familiar Letters,” addressed to Ben. Jonson. 
He recommends it to h sa subject ‘“‘which perad- 
venture you may make use of in your way;” and con- 
cludes by saying, “In opinion, which vails to 
yours, this is choice and rich stuff for you to put upon 
vour loom and make Irious web of.” 

The Lord De Coucy, vassal to the Count De Cham- 
pagne, was one of the most accomplished youths of 


his time. He loved, with an excess of passion, the 


lady of the Lord Du Faycl, who felt a reciprocal af- 
fection. With the most poig ignant grief this lady heard || 


from her love 


4 


r, that he had resolved to necompany the 
cing and the Count De Champagne to the wars of the 
Holy Land; 


but she would not oppose his wishes, 


vecause she hoped that his absence might dissipat 
the jealousy of her husband. The time of departure 
having come, these two lovers parted with sorrows of 
the most lively tendern The lady, in quitting her 
lover, presented him with some rings, some diamonds, 
nd with a string that she had woven herself of his 
1 hi: intermixed with silk and buttons of large 
pearls, to serve him, according to the fashion of those 
days, to tic a magnificent hood which covered his 
helmet. This he gratefally accepted. 


In Palestine, at the siege of Acre, in 1391, in glo-| 
riously ascending the ramparts, he received a wound, 
which was declared mortal. Ile employed the few 
moments he had to live in writing to ihe Lady Du} 
Fayel; and he = for nh the fervor of his soul. He | 
ordered his syuire to embalm his heart after his death, | 

} 


id to convey 
h- 


it to his eletea mistress, with the pre 


| canes i per ae eS See ee to " 
sents he had received from her hands in quitting her. 
rm, ce =, P 7 1° oe Pit 
Jie squire, fhithful to the dying injunetion of his 


Bi en} 
France 


abla 


4 


master. returned t ent the heart and 


DP 4 ha 
due 


s) , 10 pres 


nts to the lady of Du Fayel. 


whew hie || 
approached the castle of this lady, he conce saa him- | 


ail 


tl,- = 
uc presi 


self in the neighboring wood, till he could find some 
favorable moment to complete his promise. He had 
the misfortune to be observed by tlic husband of this | 
lady, who recognized him, and who immediately sus- | 
pected he came in search of his wife with some mes-| 

ge from his master. He threatened to deprive him | 
of his life, if he did not divulge the occasion of his re- | 
turn. The squire assured him that his master was 


dead; but Du Fayel 


not believing it, drew his sword 


onhim. This man, frightened at the ee: in which |) 
he found himself, confessed every thing; and put into 


his hands the heart and letter of his master. Du! 


Faye ol, prompted by tie fellest re venge, ordered his || 
<to mince the heart; and having mixed it with 


lhim. 





i Fay | of his wife if she had found the 
Gout a ding to her 1 he answered him that 
1@ hk found it excellent. “lt is for this reason, 
ati ¢ e served to you, for it is a kind of 

meat which you very much | iked. You have, Ma- 
dam,” the savage Du F aye! continued,‘‘eaten the heart 
of the Lord De Cou ‘y.” But this she would not be- 

lieve, till he showed her the letter of her te ar, with 
the string of his hair, and the diamondsshe had given 





y 


L- 


ts 
rr J 17 a2 . 1 
i hen shuddering in the anguish of ee r sens 
. **. } - al > ‘Yr | a ; oH 
tions, and urged by the darkest despair, she told him 
£ . A 


—‘Tt is true that I loved that heart, because it meri- 


jted to be loved; for never could it find its superior; 
,and since I have eaten of so noble a meat, and that 


|my stomach 


lmixed with 


a heart, I will 
erior worth shall ever be 


is the tomb of so oh sense 
take care that nothing of i 


; 
7 


if Grief a passion choalked her ut- 
She retired to h 
door for ever; and refusing to accept of consolation or 


pired on the fourth day.~ 


terance. er c! she closed the 


amber; 


food, the amiable victim ex 


Curiosities of Literature. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
} 


| . 
of history knows 


utterly le!pless and contemptible, 


'\the footstool of the king. 





Kine Rene anv tue Trovsapour.—Every reader 
that King Rene was fonder of 
music and poctry than of the arts of war and politics. 
{n the early part of his reign, before he had become 
hy his neglect of 
iffairs of state, his Majesty, whilst listening to the 
argaret, was informed 
court that 


musical voice of his daughter M 
of his 
desired eceess to his Royal presence, in order that 


= 
a 


hy an offic wandering minstrel 


ns 


in the 
interested in love 


exhibit his skill 
ie, at all times too much 


he might joyous science. 
King Re: 
and music, rejoieed that another novelty would re 
cale his ears with some romantic ditty of chivalry 
and love; he commanded that the wanderer should 
wants provided for, and that 
be permitted to exercise 
his skillin the presence the Royal musician and 
his court. ‘The king’s commands were obeyed, and 
the stranger was hospitably attended to by the officers 


of the Roya! household. 


be welcomed, and his 


in the evening he should 


of 


QD 


g nen 


g e took his seat in his 
hall, with his daughter by his side: Margaret was 


venteen, yet her appearance exhi- 


Evening came, and kin 


| not more than se 
| bited more marks of thought than is common to fe- 
‘males of that tender age. The { that there 
was a dormant spirit of ambition in the Tady, which 
The frivolities of her 
own 


uet was, 


ring 


only wanted bringi: out. 


ar 
va 


father’s court were as distasicful to her as h 
‘indiiference to his favorite pursuits was to the king. 
She would occasionally, to please the king, exhibit 
‘her own skill, which was by no means small, in bis 
‘favorite pursuits; but she delighted more in listcning 
to the histories of actual war and politics, than to 
the of and fxithfal 
‘damsels, which were the joy of her father’s heart- 
and was brought to 
a fair haired 


stories wandering knights 
'The minstrel entered the hall, 


lie was 


meat, he caused a ravout to be made, which he knew 
eee the taste of his wife, and {had it served to her. lj youth of twenty, with want: blue eyes, and a mild 
e lady ate heartily of the dish. After the repast, || expression of countenance, ‘T’o king Rene s inquiries 


coe 4 


2 











he answered that he was of England, and that, 
attracted by the fame of the sovereign before whom 
he stood, he had wandered thus far in the hope of 
obtaining the highest reward to which a minstrel 
could aspire—the approbation of king Rene. 

The king bade him exhibit his skill in his profes- 
sion, and promised favor and promotion if he proved 
worthy. The youthful wanderer obeyed, and sung 
one of those interminable ditties, to us moderns un-| 
known, and which, if attempted, would not be lis. | 
tened to; but, at the time of which we speak, nothiag 
Was more common than for the lovers of music to 
listen with patience to a lay ofeight hours. 

King Rene was delighted with the youth’s perfor- 
mance, and, for a wonder, his youthful daughter ex- 
hibited the same pleasure. The theme of his song 








was, that a youthful king, disdaining to marry as || 


policy or chance directed, wandered from his native | 


kingdom, through various realms, to seck a wife, | 


such as his youthful fancy had pictured: how he had || 


| 


at length found a princess of such rare and exqui- | 
site beauty, that his heart was captivated; how, in| 
the capacity of a minstrel, this wandering king had 
wooed and won the daughter of the king of France. 

The English minstrel was taken into high favor 
by king Rene; he remained for weeks at his castle, 
and during that time, had gained favor in the eyes) 
of Rene’s houschold by his disinterestedness; the 
king’s profuse gifts to himself he distributed among 
the officers. 


One evening the king was seated in his hall, ex-|| 


pecting the appearance of his favorite, but he ap- 
peared not! The king was in terror lest some 
harin had befallen the young Englishman. The 
castle was scarelied; at last a chamberlain entcred 
in breathless haste, and communicated something to 
the king, who immediately arose and accompanied | 
the chamberlain to the gardens of the palace. In a 
bower was found the minstrel, fast asleep; on a seat 
by his side was the Princess Margaret, anxiously 
watching him! King Rene was romantic, but not 
quite such a fool, as to rejoice that a daughter of his 
shonld love a wandering minstrel. He awoke the 
youth, and bitterly reproached his daughter with her 
unworthy attachment. The youth remained silent 
for a while, at last he spoke, and in the most digni- 
fied manner, requested an audience of the king in 
private. There was something so noble in the youth’s 
manner that he complied. 

Reader, the wandering minstrel was Henry, of 
England! and the romance of their love may account 
for the intensity of devotion with which the high| 
souled Margaret regarded her Royal and unfortunate 
husband, notwithstanding his weaknesses and 
follies. 





“God hath from the beginning promised forgiveness 
to the penitent, but hath nowhere promised penitence 
to the sinner.” — Coleridge. 





“HOME,” BY MISS SEDGWICK. 
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| {One ofour most beautiful writers of fiction is Miss 
| Sedgwick. Her sketches are simple and touching 
transcripts from nature, and they reach the heart with 
anirresistable influence, and always for good. We 
extract in this number of the ‘‘Monument” several 
moving scenes from “‘Home,” a little work recently 
published. The extracts commence where Mr. Bar- 
clay introduces to his children his intention of making 
his house the home of Emily Norton, the orphan child 
of the man who has nearly ruined him.] 


Some ten days after old Mr. Norton’s interment, 
the Barclays were assembled round a well-lighted 
table. Mrs. Barclay, with a large work-basket before 
her, was putting in that stitch in time which 


absorbs so large a portion of the life of the mother of 


half a dozen children. Charles and Wallace were 











seated on each side of her, drawing, acquiring at a 
leisure hour some knowledge of an art for which a 


|man in almost every pursuit has some occasion. Alice 


was basting’ hems and ruling copy-books for the little 
girls’ next day’s work. Mary was dressing a doll for 
her youngest sister, grandmamma knitting in the cor- 
ner, and Aunt Betsey making avery pretty dress for 
her pet; and finally Mr. Barclay was reading aloud the 
Life of Franklin, and making now and then such re- 
marks as would tend to impress its valuable instruc- 
tion on his children. He wasinterrupted by an in- 
voluntary exclamation from Alice of‘*O dear me!” 

‘‘What is the matter, Alice?” 

“Nothing, only lcan never make these red lines 
straight, in my arithmetic book. I wish Harry Nor- 
t} l 


“I wish he was here too,” echoed Mary; “this 


-* 


ton was here, he does them so neat 
doll’s arm torments me so,—I cannot make it stay 
on.” 

“T was just thinking,” said Wallace, “I would give 
any thing to have him come in, to show me how to 
stump this foreground.” 

“Q, that’s easy enough, Wallace,” said Charles; 
“but I never can do these arches without his help; I 
wonder he does not come.” 

““He cannot come, Charles, and leave Emily alone.’” 

“‘Why cannot Emily come too?” 

“Dear me! | am sure nobody wants her,” said 
Mary. 

“And why not? I wonder.” 

‘‘Because she is so hateful.” 

“Mary, my dear child!—that’s a hard werd for you. 
Come here, and tell me what makes poor Emily so 
hateful.” 

“Because, sir, she is.” 

“Mary dear,” said grandmamma, 
‘Ta 

Grandmama’s gentle admonitions were seldom dis- 
regarded by the children. Mary looked crest-fallen, 
when Aunt Betsey came to her aid. 

“Mary is quite right,” she said; “Emily Norton is 
the most disagreeable little upstart that ever I came 
across.”” 


Oley 
y 


our Bible tells 


you not to bring a ‘railing accusation.’ ” 


“But how is she disagreeable? 
know. 


Come, Mary, let us 
I suspect there is some prejudice in the case. 
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{t is very important to poor little Emily that you should 
have no prejudices against her.” 

“T don’t think they are prejudices,” murmured 
Alice in an under voice. 

‘**] know they are!”? exclaimed Wallace. 

*‘] think they are too,” said Charles. 

“OQ yes, boys, you think, because Miss Emily has 
such beautiful hair, and eyes, and so forth, that she 
must be good.” 

“No, Alice,” replied Charles, “‘itis not that; but I | 
cannot believe that Harry Norton’s own sister can be 
such a horrid creature.’ 

‘‘Dear me, Charles! I did not say she was a horrid |, 
creature, but Ido say she is as different from Harry 
as night from day.” 

““My dear Alice, you speak very confidently, con- | 
sidering how little you know of Emily.” 

“Ah, father, that is the very thing. Miss Emily | 
don’t choose to know us. The first day we went to || 
Smith’s drawing-school, Sarah Scott asked her if she | 
knew us. She said she knew ournames. Sarah said 
something about our looking ladylike; Miss Emily 
drew up her little scornful mouth,— you need not 


. . i| 
smile, for those were Sarah’s very words, — and said 


we might look so, but were not so, for ‘sister said: no- 
body visited mother,’— only think what a falsehood, 
1e advised Sarah not to get acquainted | 
Now, | 


sir, — and s! 
with us for she said ‘sister did not want her to.’ 


sir, do you think it is all prejudice?” 


‘“‘Not all, my dear; but if we examine the matter, || 


we may find that a part ofit is. In the first place, I | 
suspect the scornful mouth was an addition of Sarah 
Scott’s; that young lady has a very liv ely imagination; 
and a sweeter tempered mouth than Emily’ s, one far- || 
ther removed from an expression of scorn, ] never 
saw.” 

“So it is, sir, commonly, but you don’t know how | 
girls can twist and spoil their mouths when there are 
no grown people by. Besides, if Sarah did add that 
about the mouth, and I own slice is apt to add and) 
alter when she tells a story, I am sure she did not || 
make the rest; for whenever Emily meets Mary and || 
me in Broadway, her eyes are suddenly staring every || 
way; whatever else she sees, she never sees us.” 

‘‘And,” added Mary, “she is always dressed just || 
like a grown up lady.—O! she does look too proud!” | 

Mr. Barclay waited a moment as if expecting || 
comeing more, and then asked, “Js this all, my || 
children?’ 


at 
Yr 
rol 


“All in particular, sir,” replied Alice. 

“T am sure it is quite enough!” said Aunt Betsey. 

‘‘Alice,” said her father, “sitdown on my knee,— 
here is another for you, Mary. Now let us see if we 
cannot find some apology for Emily.” 

“She will not care whether we do or not.” 

“QO! my children, poor Emily has too much reason 
to care for your good opinion, now.” 

“Why, sir, 
John Norton: 


now? don’t she go and live with } 


7 


Irs. | 


‘““No. Poor Emily hasino home now.” 


‘““No home, father!” 


The thought t» 


Se 











|) and Emily was at once placedina new aspect. Mr. 
Barclay took advantage of the favorable moment to 


|| Proceed. ‘“‘Whatdo you suppose, Alice, Mrs. Norton 
} meant by tellin g Emily that nobody visited your mo- 


“] suppose she meant what she said, sir.” 

“Not at all, my dear. She meant that none of her 
visiting acquaintance visited us.—Mrs. Norton calls 
jallthe people out of her circle nobody.” 

“What a silly woman!” 

“Very silly, my dear; and I am sureif you reflect 
on it, you will very soon think with me, that Emily 
was more to be pitied than blamed for the notions she 
got from this woman, into whose hands she fell when 
she wasso very young. Her father, you all know, 
|| was not the wisest man in the world. She had no 

‘| mother. Harry was too young to guide her. Mrs. 

John Norton flattered her vanity, removed her entire- 
'|ly from her early associates, ina ulged her in every 

|idle wish, and would have oni bably ruined the poor 
|| child, had it not pleased Provideuce to remoye her 
| from her iufluence. Mrs. Norton has gone back to 
| her uncle’s, to live again in idle dependence upon 
| him, and has shown how little real affection she 
| had for Emily; for she has given herself no con- 
| cern as to what is to become of her, though she 

knows she has not a penny, nor a relation to take 
care of her.” 
The children looked sad and pitiful. 
“She is young enough, I believe,” continued Mr. 
|| Barclay, ‘‘to be admitted either into the orphan’s asy- 
|lum or the alms-house.” 

‘“‘Both very good places for her,” said Aunt Bet- 
sey. 

‘Aunt Betsey!” exclaimed Charles; “‘Emily Norton 
| go to the alms-house!”’ 

“‘Harry’s sister go to the alms-house—awful!” cried 
| Alice. ‘Do, father, let her come and live with us.” 

“Alice, are you beside yourself?” asked Aunt Bet- 
|| Sey- “After your father has been all but rumed by 

jold Norton, tothink of his taking upon himself the 
| support of Emily!” 

Mr. Barclay went on, without directly answering 
|| either Alice or heraunt. ‘I have seen a great deal 
‘of little Emily since her father’s death, anddo not 
| believe it will be difficult to give her right notions.— 

| Poor child, her heart is melted, and takes any im- 
iH | preation 3 you please to put upon it. She is any thing 
|| but proud now, Mary: end the fine clothes that of 
|| fended you so much, are all gone.” 

~ “Gone, father?” 

“Yes. I told her the greatest honor that children 
in their case could do to their father’s memory, was, as 
far as possible, to pay his debts; and I told her what 
exertions and sacrifices Harry had made. Sheimme- 
diately went up stairs, and packed up all her finery, 
—her little trinkets, and every ornamental thing she 
| had in the world, and begged me to have them sold to 
| pay the chambermaid, who had complained bitterly of 


the loss of the wages due to her.” 
it 


| “Did she, father?” said Mary; “her watch, her gold 


| ther?” 
| 
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ved all their young kind hearts, || chain, and her real enamel buckle?” 
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“Yes, my dear, those, and every article but her 
necessary clothes.” 


rad 


“] always thouglit,” said Wallace, “that Emily 1 
something noble in her.” 
23 | 


cour 
a 


elt sure of it,’ said Charles. 


-¢s | 
st persons,my dear boys, have som 


1ething noble 
in them, if you but touch the right spring to set it in 
nm i ~ 


motion. I think poor little Emily has fine qualities 


! ] . ‘ . 
but her character will depend much on the circum-|| 


Mee 


stances in which she placed, for she is easily influen 


ce ” 


“T like persons who are easily influenced,” 
Wallace, as if thinking aloud. This was true, 
common disposition enough it is, with those who are 
, 


$ werian cy ri? 1 «rl a 
strong willed, and who seem born, like our 


Wallace, 


i agile; 


ty ini flirg 2 athe 
LO INiUuNeNce Ciners. 


in on Harry and Emily asI came 


tea.’’? continued ir. heir house is in 


rder for neti } ly ic » Ie . 
complete order for the auction which is to take place 


Ui 
to-morrow. Harry has worked like a beaver, and 
with the help of one man and one woman and little 
Emily, who has done all she could, every thing is 
ready.” 


‘. 
Pals) 
ice, 


ly they must feel.” 
“No, Alice, they do not, and they ought not. 
family love and happy domestic intercourse that 


“Odear!” said Al heaving a deep sigh, “how 


a+ 
li- 


u 


taches us to the inanimate objects ofour home. This 


table around which we have so many pleasant gatli- 


etings,—the sofi,—grandmamia’s rocking-chair,— 
the baby’s cradle, are all so many signs, which, as 


call 
No books or maps will 


ve 
like those we have read and stud 


often as you look upon them, forth delightful 


feelings. j 


ed r But 


1r parlor emptied of all it now contains, 


o 
ever look to you 


LOO? eit 
Suppose o. 
a2 


and costly for 


if nl We 
it Nnwake us 


Jure put in it, such as would 1 


appear gentce! in other people’s: 


Yes; suppos >we ncver 
entered it but to receive morning calls, or evening 
company; our vanity might be gratified, but do you 
think the furniture would excite any sensations worthy 
of the name of happiness?” 

“No, sir,—n e general verdict. 

“The case [ h: 
Emily,—the family moved into a ne 
John Norton wes : 
sent to auction, and new was bought. 
passed most of the evenings with; us, 
Emily, when they had not company at 
been left alone with her fat! 
to amuse or instruct her, or with the servant 
Mrs. Jol 


supposed is just that o Harry and 
house whe 


= 1 4} 
yarried,—all the old 


har 


, Who did not k 


fa 


very unfit ec pmpani ms, tor 


wasnever nice int 


was continually 
found 
There was a lirht on the 1 

Harry had been reading to his si 
crawa netr the fire. 


rey P 

Chay e 

ney were Ss: 
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ne 


clair. 
hsteningto what he was saying wit 


; ? . 9 
COLUM 100 5-—— 


“i wonder what he was saying, father,” said |! morro: 


at: 
4.410. 


sY MI 


} can’t 


| 


in 


fa nily. 


| 
| 
' 
| 


Minily sleep with me. 
iwise as 
’ . " 
nome to 
iasked 


| Barcla 


mueé 


extend the bles: 
It is | 


| } : + . " . 
per, and of the most benignant cisposition, 


cer 


eonsidered. 


ail i 


| wive 


i} 
} 
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ard 
ere] 


SEDGWICK. 


“ ion, I believe, my 


a, nothing 
pomeuny?s 


be separated, father?—why 


¢l, qo)? 
Witii Us 


they both come and tive i : 
It had been a settled matter, from the moment of 
that Harry wa: 


= 5 ‘ : s - 
lr. Norton’s death, to come into the 


etsey. 


at all,” said 


‘¢*Are you crazy 
J oe ? 9 a = 
“Tt am sure! don’t think 


Mary. 


rrr , ‘ . 
‘There are two beds 
and ry A}: T } 
sleeps with Alice, and I sh 


”? 


nt,’ said Wallace, as 


, im) ‘7 1. , ’ 
what LiMily siou d 


tC And it ic nal 
** And it is excet ding 


; Socrates on the oce 


live ina good place, because, father says, her charact 


depends so muclt on cireums 
ea 
she p 


“And where ean she 


| 1 +1 


vl 


O, iL 


4 daw han rt 1 Char 
€ wenGer-.icarrvet nuri 


The children had arrived 


i tn 
Y desired. 


“Your rign 


said, “ratify me; but j 
thaw a ? } 
rour mother that the ! 


Consult 
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»is willine to 
an 
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Vv 
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he cost, as must needs be, of m 
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ry 
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= ii 
children now all cluste: 
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i their mother. 


lay, sound in he ene in the teni- 


no cexer- 


ned h one of her 


tion for others sec! 


sweetest stiles she said 
she should be 


nea, 


a i os © 
mimily snou.d not be s 

l . j Ronenes ” C thoaw . 
ped their hands, and returned to father, s! 


“Not gu hing yet to be 
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LLiow ourselves 


fixed sum for our annual expe if we indulge bh 
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od, occurred without much consultation between Mr. 
They thought they could not do 
a more certain good,than by extending the advan-| 
youne Nortons. They 
hoped this might be an acceptable expression of their | 
gratitude to Providence for their domestic blessings. | 
children had some prepossessions | 
. Barclay hed undertaken to | 
their feelings In| 
eded, that her entrance into the 


| 
and Mrs. Barcla Ly: 


greet thelr home to the 


tas 


They knew their 
against Emily, and Mr 
turn the current of in her favor. 
this hé had so far succe 
family was a favor accorded to them; and thus, in- 
stead ofcoming among them an object of their pre- 
>d them- 


and protectors. Each one 


judiee and distrust, they henceforth consider< 
selves as Emily’s champions 


was anxious to she!ter her wnfirmities to set her ina 


favorable light, and to make her new home as happy 
as possible. 

When all the family had retired excepting Mrs. | 
Aunt Betsey jerked round | 
her chair, put her feet on the fonder, vent 
to her pent- By the way, it should be 
said in Aunt Betsey’s favor, that fretting was her 
safety-valve; she thus let off her petty 


Papo. 7 yr eiatoar 
Barclay and her sister, 
and gave 


lad ™ 
up feelings. 





irritations, anc 1 


in conduct she was not less humane than most per-| 
SONS. 

“You are the oddest people,” she began, 
ever I came across; with seven children, and no one 
knows how many more you may have, the old lady 
to undertake 
arth 


“atest enemy, the 
~ 


“that | 


and myself, and only Martha for help, 
these two children that haye no clai:a on 
you. Clai: 


man that 


upon 


ub the children of your gr 


is all but ralaid you, and in such an un-| 


derhand way too,—a pretty reward tg knavery! I} 


pe you mean to put upa sign, William Barclay & | 
rf 5 ’ | aml nae b sa"? | 
Co.'s orpouan asylum or aims-house:”’ 


Mrs. Barclay was too much accustomed to her Sis- || t 


ae, ees. | ae 1: 1 ee 
ter’s railine to be disturbed by it. 


Betsey,” she mil lly | 


“ti it were more the practice, 
’ | 

those } 
to those who have them not, there would be! 

} 

| 


r¢ d. *‘for who have homes to extend the 


and the charit 


little occasion for orphan asylums, y 
now done by ithe public, would be more effectively | 
done in private families.” 


“Tsee no advantage whatever in turning private 
s-houses and sucl¥ sort of places. | 


home was a sacred place, 


houses into alms-! 
always thought 
it was a duty to hing disagreeable and | 


unp.cas int.” 


sivat out every t 


Fortunately Aunt Betsey’s self-love prevented her 


yerce!vi her- 


1* | 
ng how bard this rule would bear sig 


s vrotaer-in-law had given her a home, sinply | 


Caie £401 
| 


tes that no} 


} 


ey ee 
eceive ner, 


temper was so uncom 


pecause ier 
t} — nher of her family w eri thy r 
otmer neniwer Of ner taImMnay Was Wii! uo Lol 


— none other could have borneand ‘orborne with her, 


\ a 11 , at: ae a ale | 
one Guicl WO / 41AVC Laue a4110WaRCEeS iv’ we triais j 
| 
! ' yee eae ae hee gl 

of her single and solitary condition, and, by always 
: en, 4 : ? | 
opposiig a s.s00tu surface to her sharp corners, have} 
PTAGUAILY fiem aown. | 
ccf con Antd » . 1 ae 7 Be : | 
Li 3 ‘ is YOu LV, wCLSCy: replica Her sis-| 


ter, “toexclude every thimg permacentiy disagreéa-| 


the family; for home should resembie heayen 


But we ¢ 


ble from 


lu Lappiness as well as love. annet exclude |} 


| 


‘| 


from which || 








’ rl ro W 
try, where, Of ait 
| cheap and easily attained; but it is uot so, at least in 


i 











from our earthly homes the infirmities of nail unity.— 
There are few persons, no young persons, who, if they 
are treated wisely and tenderly, will not be found to 
have more good than evil in them. In the Nortons, 

am sure, the good greatly preponderates. Our chil- 


dren, we think, will be benefitted by having new exe 


citements to kindness, generosity, and forbearance.’ 
“Q, Betsey, itdoesseem to me that, seeing, you 


see not. I don’t mean to hurt you,—but how can you 
help feeling Mr. Barclay’s has returned 
good tor evil, and overcome evil with geod!” Aunt 
Betsey said nothing, and Mrs. Barclay proceeded, 
“Our children, [am sure, cannot but profit by such 
an example.” 

“But they don’t need it. 
always teac! Ling them.” 

‘“« ‘Example is better than precept,’ Betsey.” 

“Well, let that rest. But I should like to know 
how you can afford to set such examples?” 

“As to that, the wayis clear enongh. Harry's 


earnings will pay his board and all his other expenses. 


nobleness 


You are both of you 


—He will only be indebted to us, for what, he says, he 
esteems above all other things, a home in our house.” 
“But little Miss Emily cannot be boarded, clothed, 
and schooled for nothing.” 
of feeding a Tittle 
girl in a fuinily whore there are three abundant meals 
a day is really trifling. The cost of Alice’s clothes has 
never exceeded thirty dollars a year; Emily’s will not 


«e tne not: , he “ry 4 
Certainly not; but the expense 


cost more.” 

, to be sure. You will not have to buy nev 
She is so much more slender than Alice, t that 
old frocks over 


for her. 
1 can, eas ily manage to make Alice’s 
for her. 

“Thank you,Betsey; but I would rather Alice should 


7 
> iy 


take her 3. 


A person in the situation Emily will hold, 
should never be degraded in the eyes of others, or her 


own, | ority.-— 


That is 
results in injury tothe mind.” 

Aunt Betsey was reduced to biting her nails, and 
|her sister proceeded. “Emily’syschooling, it is true, 
Pity itis, that itis so, in a .coun- 
others, good teaching ‘should be 


yy any such sign of dependence or inferi 


a very 


will be expensive. 


this city. However, Mr. Barclay is quite willing to 





cae the expense, whatever it may be.” “4 
“Oh, J dare say,—‘Education the best investment 


1 
“you 1 know ne 





of capital’ isalways harpinge on thai; 
but when you have pt ecious little to invest, itis worth 


while to consider.—That’s all I have to say.” 
“We have considered, Betsey. Mr. Barclay, whose 


noble nature it is, as you know, to im; weg of his abun- 


dance to others,—freely to give what he so freely re- 


ceives ; that business wags never more pro- 


We cannot therefore 
Ve shall continue to 


ductive than at this moment. 
vo on fretting over our losses. 
live frugally, and to educate our girls and Emily to 
dit be necessary. Harry’s 


that she should be 


earn their own living, shoul 
ambition for Lmily is, 


He wii! himselfbe a great as 


highest 
—— for a teacher. 


istance to her. 


poor kindness done tothe body, which 
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“That he will. He is not like other boys,—Harry 
is not.” 


“I shall endeavor,” continued Mrs. Barclay, “in || 


my domestic school, to qualify Emily for the offices 
of wife and mother. These in all human probability 
she will fill,—she may never beateacher. You will 





1 
aw 


help us, Betsey, and will not give grudgingly. If her 
faults trouble us, let us remember how sadly the poor | 
child has been neglected. All children, the best of! 
them, require patience.” | 

“‘Patience?—yes, the patience of Job.” 

“Emily may prove better and moreagreeable than | 
we expect, and we maybe thankful to Providence for 
enabling us to take the homeless young creatures into 
the family.” 

Aunt Betsey was softened by being put in the light 
of a participator in the boon to Emily, and, as she 
took up her lamp to goto bed, she said in a tone of 
real kindness—‘‘]’1] try to do my part.” 

Ah, if all the individuals of the human family 
would ‘‘do their part,” there would be no wanderers, no 
outcasts. ‘The chain of mutual dependence would be 
preserved unbroken, strong, and bright. Al! would be 
linked together in the bonds of natural affection and 
Christian love,—the bonds of unity and peace. 


A Peer into THe Hive. 
How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower. Watts. 
Many persons who act from generous impulses, are 
soon checked and disheartened ina course of benevo- 
lence, merely from not having judiciously suryeyed 
the ground before them and estimated the necessary 
amount of efforts, that is, counted the cost. Those who 
are true disciples of that devoted friend of man, whose 
whole life was a succession of painful efforts and self 
sacrifice, will not become wearied with a duty because 
it demands labor and self-denial. The Barclays 
“Knew that two additional members of their family 
must bring them additional anxiety and toil; and when 
it came, they endufed it cheerfully, yes, thankfully, as| 
faithful servants, who are zealous to perform well an | 
extra task for a kind master. 


7 
Emily Norton, daintily bred and petted from her in- 








fancy, had the habits, though not the vicious disposi- 1 


tions, that sometimes grow out of indulgence. Her 
pride and little vanities had taken but slight root in her 
heart, and they were swept away by the storm that 
passed over her father’s house. But never wasa little 
fine lady more thoroughly helpless and good for noth- 
ing than Emily, when she entered the Barclay fami- 
ly; but, once in that hive, where every little busy bee 
did its appointed task, where labor was rendered 
cheerful by participation, and light by regularity and 
order, she gradually worked into the ways of the 
household, and enjoyed, through the whole of her 
ofter-life, the happy results of well-directed effort.— 
3ut this was not watchful- 
ness and patience on the part of the children, and 
many 2 Straggle and hoart-ache on the part of the poor 
child. 


achieved without much 





ing, occurred 


| Many a scene resembling the following, 


after she entered the family. 
“You have promised to be one of my children, dear 
| Emily,” said Mrs. Barclay, at the close of a long con- 
| versation with her; “I intend to treat you precisely 
as I do them.” She then went through with the 
‘enumeration of varicus household offices which she 
| expected Emily to perform, and concluded with say- 
ing, “The girls take care of their apartment week and 


'week about. I hold any want of neatness and order 


|| in a young lady’s room to be an abomination, and I 


| never excuse it. ‘Thisis Alice’s week; the next Mary’s 
| the week after will be yours. In the mean time, ob- 
serve how they manage, and when it comes your turn, 
you will have learned their way. Remember, dear, 
there is a right anda wrong way to do every thing.” 

Emily was sure, that before her turn came, she 
should know how to take care of the room as wellas 
the other girls; but Emily was yet to learn that “‘prac- 
tice alone makes perfect.” Her week came. Alice 
entered her mother’s room, and shutting the door 
after her; and lowering her voice, ‘‘Do mother,” she 
said, “let Mary go and do our room, and let Emily 
come and tend the baby;—it’s the only thing she is 
fit for.” 
| “She certainly does that better than either you or 
‘Mary. She gives her undivided attention to it, 
while you and Mary must always be doing something 
else.” 

“I know that, mother, but then 

“Then what?’; 

“Tending baby isa lazy sort of business that just 
suits Emily.” 

“She is not lazy about it; on t 
indefatigable in trying to please fie and Effie’s mno- 
ther.” 

“So she is, ma’am, I own; and so | wish you would 
keep her at it, andlet us do what she can’t do, and 





”? 


he contrary she is 


we like best.” 

“That would be hardiy just to either Emily or you, 
as there isa great deal besides tending baby thata 
|woman ought to know how to do, and tending baby 
|every woman must know how to do.” 
| “Well, | suppose she must Jearn, but I don’t know 

To tell the truth, mother, sho isa 
It is almost school-time, and she has 
not touched the bed yet. They are just as we left 
them, this morning,—the bed-clothes stripped off, the 
pillows on the windows-sill airing, and she sitting 
down and crying. I cannot get one word out of 
her.” 

“Perhaps she cannot turn over the mattrasses, 
Alice.” 

‘“‘Mother!—those light mattrasses!” 

“Light to you, my dear, but you must remem! 
that Emily probably never made a bed in her life, 
and what is light to you, is an Herculean task to her. 





| when, nor how. 
real cry-baby. 


rr 


ahs 


er 


other 


aha! 
asl 


Suppose, Alice, you were to go to live in 
family, and were required to do something you had 
] 


never done’ 
“J should try, mother; I should not sit down and 





‘ery,” And so she would have done; for Alice, though 
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by some months younger than Emily, had been in the !| world was not made in a da rou know, as Au 
J i) y> | y> y ’ n 


habit of using all her faculties of mind and body. 
She wasa Hebe in health, and very spirit of cheer- 
fulness, so that no task looked formidable in her 
eyes. 

“Alice,” said her mother, “if you were to see a 
poor child whose hands had been tied up from her 
birth, who by gross mismanagement had been robbed, | 
of the energy of her mind, and half the health and 
strength natural to her, would not you be grieved for 
her, and take pains to restore her to the use of her 
faculties?” 

“To be sure { should, mother.” 

“Then go back to Emily. Do not ask her what 
troubles her. She will be ashamed to tell you, but 
offer to help her turn over the mattrasses, and assist 
her in whatever else seems to come awkwardly to her. 
Help her bear her burden at first, and after awhile 


Nog 
ID 





she will be able to bear it all herself. Be delicate and | 


gentle with her, dear. Above all, do not laugh at 
her. Don’t come tome again. Settle the matter | 
yourself. It is best I should not interefere.” 

From the moment Alice felt that the responsibility 
of getting Emily on, rested on herself, she felt at once 
eager for success; and, more good-natured than the 
god in the fable, she hurried back to put her shoulder 
to the wheel. 

“Emily, dear,” she kindly, “I don’t think you feel 
very well this morning.” 

“Yes, I do, Alice, perfectly well,” replied Emily, 
in a voice that sounded as if it came from the} 
tombs. 


Betsey says.” 

“‘But the sweeping, Alice? Do not, pray, tell any 
body, but I never swept a room in my life.” 

A girl of her ownage, who did not know how to 
sweep a room, seemed to Alice an object of equal 
wonder and commiseration. She, however, suppress- 
ed the exclamation that rose to her lips, and merely 
said, ‘‘Well, that is not your fault, Emily; take the 
broom and I willshow you.” 

Emily took it. “O notso, Emily,—no, not so;— 
just see me.” Again Emily began, and looked so 
anxious and worked so desperately hard, that Alice 
could scarcely forbear laughing outright. She did not, 
however, and very kindly and patiently continued to 
‘instruct Emily, till the mighty task was finished. 

“QO you will learn after awhile,” she said, as poor 
Emily set down the broom and sunk into a chair, out 
‘of breath and looking at her reddened palms. “I 
will teach you tosweep, and you shall teach me to 
dance; Emily.” 

“O, yow are very, verykind, Alice. Iam sure I 
think itis worth agreat deal more to know how to 
sweep, than how te dance.” 

“And so do I,” said Alice; “cand yet we take agreat 
deal of pains for the one, and the other we learu, we 
don’t know how.” 

Alice spoke truly. We learn, we don’t know how, 
the arts of domestic life,—the manual of a woman’s 
household duties. 

Some among Mrs. Barclay’s friends wondered she 
| did not “get more out of Martha,” and they never 








‘‘Well, come then, Emily, you haé better make 
haste,—it is past eight,—come, jump up,—I will give 
you a lift. These mattrasses are too heavy for you, 
till you ean get used to them, and then they will 
seem as light as a feather;” and, suiting the action 
to the word, she threw over the mattrasses, while 


Emily crept languidly to the other side of the bed. || 
“‘Now let’s beat it up, Emily, and then we will 


have the clothes on in an instant. There, smooth 
that sheet down, dear. Mother makes us as particu- 
lar as old women about making up the beds,—lay 
the plow straight Emy,—plummet and line, you 
know,—now, hem over the sheet this fashion,— 
there it is done! and I defy a Shaker to make a bed 
better.” 

Emily was inspired by Alice’s cheerful kindness, 
and when they went to the other bed, she begged 
Alice to let her try to do it alone. She tried, as if 
she hada mountain to move, but allin vain. Alice 
looked the other way to hide her smiles. 

_ “T can’t possibly do it!” said Emily, despairingly. 

“Poor thing!” thought Alice, “her hands, as moth- 
er says, haye indeed been tied, but we’ll contrive to 
joosen them.” ‘Take hold here, Emily,” she said; 
“not with just the little tipsof your fingers, but so,— 
with your whole hand,—there it goes!—O, you'll soon 
learn.” 

“Do you really think I ever shall, Alice?” 

“Ever! Yes, indeed, very soon.. I will show you a 
little every day and you will edge on by degrees. The 


could exhatst their astonishment at what they called 


it 
} 


'| her inconsistency (a very convenient, indefinite word) 
'|in giving her girls accomplishments, strictly so called, 
||and putting them to the humblest domestic employ- 
iments. The Barclays neither saw, nor had they ever 
} occasion to feel, this incompatibility. They believed 
that there was no way so certain of giving their boys 
habits of order, regularity, and neatness, and of in- 
spiring them with agratcful consideration for that 
sex whose lot it isto be the domestic ministers of boy 
and man, as the being early aceustomed to receive 
household services from their mother and _ sisters,— 
from those they respected andloved. They beliey- 
ed, too, that their girls, destined to play the parts of 
wives and mothers, in a country where it is difficult 
and sometimes impossible to obtain servants, would be 
made most independent and consequently most happy, 
by having their getting along faculties developed by 
use. These little operatives, by light labors which 
encroached neither upon their hours of study nor so- 
cial pleasure, became industrious, eflicient, and order- 


a) 


Vv 


ly, and were trained to be the dispensers of comfort 
in that true and best sphere of woman, home. Equal, 
too, would they be to either fortune; if mistresses, ca- 
pable, just, and considerate, towards those who serv- 
ed them; and if, perchance, obliged to perform their 
own domestic labor, their practical acquaintance with 
the process would make it light and cheerful. 

Never, we ‘lieve, was therea plcasanter domes- 
tic scene, than the home of the Marclays;—Martha, 
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or as (to use 
the kitchen ofthe pale, joyless 
handmaids in her school of mutual aid and 
tion, with their sleeves rolled up from their 


© 


¢ queen hee, in her kitchen, as clean as any parlo 


, ° 
t Oi pul Ls 


) 
little 
instruc- 
fat, 
and 
cake 


and 


4 . ' 
uc 5 iperl: ulive aegree ~ Ulli} 


Shakers; her 
air 
their 
and 
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per’s Museum; and they are as eager to see Deacon 
Bennett’s twin lambs, as they would be to see a 
Chinese, or a mysterious or invisible lady.” 

“QO, I do not doubt, sir, that children may find ex- 
citement anywhere; but I speak of yourself and Mrs. 
Barclay.” 

“Ah, Harry, it isa sad mistake that some people, 
even at our time of life, make, todepend on events 
for excitement. How can we want for excitement 
in our brief lives, while there is so mcuh knowledge 
to be gained and so much good to be done? We have 
not here the abject poverty and brutish ignorance that 
exist among the foreigners in the city, but ‘the poor 
we have always with us;’ the poor, whose condition 
may be raised; the sick, whose sufferings may be alle- 
viated; the ignorant, who may be instructed; the idle 
and vicious, who may be reclaimed The eaxeitement 
must be within ourselves, in a respect for our species, 
in a deep, inexhaustible love for them.” 

“I ought to have known better,” said Harry, “than 
to ask you such an idle question, after living with 
you eight years. I see but one de‘iciency here; you 
will miss the society of town.” 

“No, Harry, [think not. Iconfess that in this 
matter of society, I have been somewhat disappoint- 
ed. There has not been so rapid an improvement.as 
I expected; but we must have patience. It takes time 
to change the forms of society; to. give. a new direc- 
tion to a current that has been wearing into its chan- 
nel for centuries. Distinctions in our city are favor- 
ed by great disparities of fortune, and cherished per- 
haps equally by the pride, arrogance, and little vani- 
ties of the exclusives, and the servile imitations, the 
eager striving, the want of real independence and 
self-respect in the second class. You know, Harry, 





that I have no fanciful expectations of a perfect equal- | 
ity, a dead level; this can only exist among such sav- | 
ages as the Hottentots. But J believe the time will | 
come,—not in my day, perhaps not in yours,—but it | 
will come, as soon as the social spirit of the. Chris- 
tain religion is understood, when society will only be 
an extension of the intercourse of home, when we shall 
meet together for intellectual intercourse, for the gen- 
erous exchange of knowledge and of all the charities 
of social life. Then the just and full influence of 
mindsand heart will be felt on society, and then our 
religious emotions and affections will no longer be 
kept for the closet and the church. But to realize 
those social benefits which our religion has yet in 
store for us, we must first realize that we have acom- 
mon nature and destiny.—I have made an harrangue 
instead of giving a plain answer to your question, 
whether { should not miss the society of town. You 
know that what is called society there, was inacces- 
sible tome. While 1] wasan actual printer with a 
moderate fortune, I was without the barriers. The 
mechanics inthe city are unfortunately too much ab- 
sorbed in their occupations to care for the pleasures of 
society, or to prepare their children for it. We had, 
you know, a few valuable friends with whom we lived 
on terms of intimacy; but our intercourse was very 
limited, and we did not escape the reproach of being un- 





social. Now, m Greenbrook, society,—you smile, 





Harry, but I do net mean society in the conventional 
sense,—approaches my standard. The _ intrinsic 
claims of each individual are known and admitted. 
Whether a man be lawer, farmer, or mechanic, matters 
not, if he be intelligent and respectable. Mr. Bar- 
low, one ofthe most eminent lawers in the state, 
does not esteem my family one grade below his, and I 
esteem no man’s below mine provided—” 

‘Ah, there is a provided then, sir?” 

“Stop, my dear fellow, hear me out,—provided my 
neighbor is aman of good morals, that he has know- 
ledge and is willing to impart it, or, being ignorant, 


that he wishes to be enlightened; and provided he 


does not offend against the usages of civilized so- 
ciety.” 

‘‘But is there not a barrier in what you call the usa- 
ges of civilized society, that will be effectual against 
some of your rough neighbors?” 

“I'think not. They lack some refinement and 
graces, but these are not essential; and if they never 
learn, their children will be very apt to doso, from a 
good example among their contemporaries. City 
families that remove into the country, so far from en- 
deavoring to benefit their country neighbors by com- 
municating-any real refinements, alarm their pride by 
artificial manners, and by keeping up the.modes of 
town life. We shall not be apt to do this. Mrs. 
Barclay arranges our domestic matters with such 
plainness and simplicity, that there is nothing appall- 
ing toour country neighbors; and asto my girls, if 
they should give themselves any city airs, I will dump 
them in Greenwich Street again; and let Miss Alice 
show off her style in the establishment offered by her 
rich lover.” 

“‘Father!—pray—” 

“] beg your pardon, my,dear girl. I thought Har 
ry knew before this time towhom and to what you 
had preferred him.” 

‘He knows,” replied Alice, blushing, ‘that I pre- 
fer him to all the world.” 

“That is quite enough, Alice, and you shall tell or 
not tell particulars, as youlike. But come, Harry, 
adjourn your whisperings to Alice, and hear me out. 
You know I have a notion, that wherever we are 
placed in life, there we havea mission. I do not 
mean to assume the invidious character of a reformer, 
in Greenbrook. No, but I mean tobe a fellow work- 
er with my good friends and neighbors here. Many 
things they know better than I; I some, better than 
they. All society should be a school of mutual in- 
struction, and in this school much is effected by the 
silent and gentle force of example. I hope to do 
something in this way towards elevating the . pursuits 
of my Greenlrook friends. We may perhaps teach 
them that more than they have thought of may bedone 
in a well regulated home.” . 

‘“‘Yes, sir, and they might imitate you, if there were 
more Mr. and Mrs. Barclays in the world.” 

“Ah, Harry, it is not the superior capacity that ac- 
complishes most, but setting out with a firm purpose 
attain acertain object. Your mother, Alice, began 
life with a determination to make ahappy home. As 
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she is not present, I may say of her what she would 
not permit me to say, if she were here.” 

“O let me speak of her, sir,” interrupted Harry 
Norton. 

‘Let me speak of her,” said the modest Emily. 

“Q, I guess we all love to speak of mother, if 
speaking means praising,” cried little Effie. 

Grandmamma’s tremulous voice hushed all others. 
‘¢ ‘Her children arise up and call her blessed,’ ” she 
said; ‘ ‘her husband also, and he praiseth her,’ ” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Harry; “that and every other 
verse in Scripture that describe a virtuous woman, 
might be applied to her; and those who have not the 
natural rights of children might rise up too and call 
her blessed,—those on whom she has bestowed a 
mother’s care and tenderness. And what, that woman 
should do, has she left undone? How faithfully she has 
performed all the duties of her lot; how generously un- 
dertaken ‘those that were not imposed on her. What 
sense has manifested, what beautiful order and neatness 
in her domestic economy; and ina higher, moral econo- 
my, how she excels all others. How she sees and fore- 
sees, provides against all wants, avoids irritations and 
jealousies, economizes happiness, saving those little 
odds and ends that others waste. How she employs 
the faculties of all, brings the virtue of each into oper- 
ation, and if she cannot cure, shelters faults. She 
shows each in the best light, and is herself the light 
that shines on all,—the sun of her home.” 

“Do not flatter, Harry,” said Mr. Barclay, in a 
voice, however, which proved that he felt this was no 
flattery. 

“QO, Mr. Barclay,” said Emily, “we must someti- 
mes speak out our hearts, or they would burst!” 

“It is testimony, not flattery,” added Harry. 





CROSS-PURPOSES, 


“The worst fault you have, is to bein love.” 

A letter was one morning brought to Mrs. Barclay, 
while she was sitting amidst her family. She read it 
twice over, and then without speaking laid it on the 
table. ‘‘No bad news, I hope, mother?” said Alice, 
inquiringly. 

“Tt ought to be good news, Alice, and yet I am 
afraid we shall all feel as if it were very bad.” 

Mrs. Barclay took up the letter, and read it aloud. 
It proved to be an application from a Carolinian lady, 
to whom Emily had been recommended as a govern- 
ness. There were three young children to be instruc- 
ted, and very generous terms were offered. Mrs. Bar- 
clay made no comments. 

“Tam sure I ought to be very glad and thankful,” 
said Emily, in a voice that indicated how far I ought 
was from I am. 

“Glad and thankful,” echoed Alice, “for an oppor- 
tunity to leave us, just as we have all come to be so 
happy here! No indeed, Emily, you shall not leave 
us now.” 

“Now norever,” thought Wallace, “if I can pre- 
vent it.”He looked eagerly towards his mother, inthe 
hope she would put in a discouraging word; but she 
did not speak, and ventured to say, “It is very little 











in the lady’s favor, that she asks Emily to goto the 
South at this season.”’ 

“That is quite conclusive against the project, moth- 
er,’ said Charles. 

‘And why need she ever leave us, mother? Why 
not stay and teach us?” 

“I have already taught you, dear Effie, all I 
know.” 

“Ah, but now we are at Greenbrook, you can have 
a new scholar.” 

‘*Who, Effie?” asked Emily, little aware of the toils 
into which she was falling. 

“Charles.” 

‘‘And what in the world can I teach Charles?” 

‘‘What you have taught all the restof us,—what 
you teach best,—and without seeming to try, too.” 

“And what can that be, Effie?”’ 

The little girl threw her arms round Emily’s neck, 
and, looking fondly in her face, replied, ‘““To love 
you.” 

Wallace was standing by the window, apparently 
absorbed in playing with a pet squirrel which Charles 
had tamed for Emily. His eye involuntarily turned 
towards her, and encountered hers. A blushsuffused 
her cheek. Wallace flung the squirrel from him. 
‘Did Bob bite you!”’ asked Effie, observing the sudden 
change of her brother’s countenance. 

**Yes,—no, no,” he replied, and hurried out of the 
roomin no very tranquil frame of mind. He went 
he knew not wheré, and did he knew not what, till 
Alice ran down the steps of the piazza, exclaiming, 
“‘Wallace! Wallace! don’t break off those carnations; 
don’t you see how nicely Emily has shaded them from 
the sun to preserve them as long as possible? O what 
a pity you have broken this off! Charles has taken 
such pains to have it as fine as possible for Emily.” 

“For Emily?” 

There was a world of meaning in this concise in- 
quiry, but Alice did not comprehend it. ‘Yes for 
Emily. What is there strange in that? Emily is very 
fond of carnations.” 

The impetuosity which had appeared in outbreak- 
ings of temper im Wallace’s childhood, wasnow man- 
ifest in decision, energy, and ardent affections. Nat- 
ural qualities may be modified by moral education, not 
extirpated;—the stream will flow, its course may be 
directed. ‘‘Come with me down this walk, Alice,’’ 
said her brother; “I have something to ask you, and 
you must answer me frankly.” His voice became 
tremulous, but he proceeded; ‘Alice, you girls have 
a way of finding out one another’s feelings;—I do not 
ask you to betray confidence, but you may have ob- 
served something,—there may have been some ac- 
cidental betrayal—tell me at once, Alice.” 

“Tell you what, Wallace?”’ 

‘You certainly understand me.”’ 

“Indeed I do not.” 

“Then in plain English, do you thmk Emily—” he 
stammered, but in plain English it must be spoken, 
and he proceeded, “has any partiality for Charles?” 

“Wallace!” exclaimed Alice, on whom the truth 
now for the first time glimmered. 
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‘‘Answer me truly, my dear sister; all I want is, to 
know the truth.” 

““Why,—it is difficult to judge of Emily; she has a 
way of always laughing about such matters. She is 
not in the least sentimental, you know.” 

‘Not foolishly sentimental, but she has strong feel- 
ings.” 

‘Very strong.” 

‘Then if she has a preference, I am sure she must 
at some time have betrayed it.” 

‘Not of course, Wallace. I am sure your feelings 
are strong enough, and yetI never suspected—” 

“There were reasons for that; but girls are always 
confidential Come, Alice, do put me out of mis- 
ery.” 

“Tf T could, Wallace.” 

‘Then you do think she loves Charles?” 

‘“‘Yes, I think she cares more for him than for any 
one else.” 

“T don’t believe it!” The exclamation was involun- 
untary. Wallace was ashamed; he tried to keep down 
his rising heart. ‘I beg your pardon, Alice,” he 
said; ‘“but—I may have been dreaming; what indica- 
tions have you observed?” 

‘‘When we are together, she talks ten times as 
much of Charles, as of you.”—‘That is no proof,” 
thought Wallace.—‘‘When he was at Greenbrook 
and we in town,” continued Alice, “‘we agreed to 
write to him alternately; her letter was always ready 
in time, filled and crossed, and often she wrote in my 
turn. Charles used to say it was like being at home 
to get one of her letters. To be sure there was noth- 
ing particular in them; they were such asa sister 
might write.” 

Wallace thought over the only two letters he had 
ever received from Emily. Snatches of letters they 
were, rambling and indefinite; but he thought they 
were not such as a sister would write, and he felt a 
painful sort of triumph in thinking they were not. 
‘‘A little circumstance occurred not long ago,” con- 
tinued Alice, ‘‘that, as I thought, let me into the real 
state of Emily’s feelings. The evening Harry and I 
made our engagement, we were walking on the Bat- 
tery all the evening. The family believed I had been 
walking with Charles, and I did not feel like unde- 
ceiving them; but when I went to our room with 
Emily, it seemed as if my heart would burst if I did 
not speak. I threw my arms around her neck, and 
called her my future sister. She misunderstood me; 
I felt her tears on my cheek, and she said something 
about my being too good, and Charles too good, and 
allthat; so I was forced to relieve her embarrassment, 
and tell plainly my meaning. I believed she had only 
anticipated a little, for I was sure Charles loved her; 
are you not, Wallace?” 

“Yes, Alice, too sure;but Ihave been strangely 
blind,—it never occurred to me till within the last 
two hours. I am not equally sure that—” Emily 
loves him, he would have added; but he could not 
communicate the reasons of his long cherished opin- 
ions, or rather hopes, on the subject of Emily’s affec- 
tions, and he abruptly turned away and left his sister 
to solitary and painful reflection. “Poor Wallace!” 
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she thought, “it would have been far easier for Char- 
les to have gotten over it; his feelings are so much 
more gentleand manageable.” 

Hour after hour passed away while Wallace uncon- 
sciously wandered along the river’s bank, revolving 
the past, balancing every trifling circumstance to 
which love, and hope, and fear gave weight, and pain- 
fully meditating on the future,—on what he could do 
and what he ought to do; the ought soon becomes the 
could in a virtuous mind. 


Circumstances had led the brothers very innocently 
into the indulgence of these jarring hopes. Nothing 
was more natural, than that an intimate intercourse 
with a girl very lovely in person and character, and 
attractive in manners, should excite their affections, 
and that affection in the boy should ripen into love in 
the man. It was not so natural that each should in- 
dulge his own hopes, form his own plans, and never 
suspect the sentiments of his brother. For the last 
half dozen years, Charles had been for nine menths 
of every year at Greenbrook, and when the brothers 
were together, they found the frank and affectionate 
intercourse of the family a safe and convenient shel- 
ter for their private feelings. Neither of them had 
for a long time had a distinct purpose, or been himself 
aware of the existence ofan all-controlling sentiment. 
But, for a few months past, they had been waiting 
for the moment when their affairs should warrant the 
disclosure of their attachment, or any crisis(on the 
brink of which levers always seem to themselves to 
be) should render it inevitable. In the meantime, 
Emily’s entrance on her vocation of teacher had been, 
on some pretext deferred frem spring to fall, and from 
fall to spring. The truth was, none of the family could 
bear to part with her, and even Mr. and Mrs. Barclay 
were for once betrayed into the delay of a most ex- 
cellent plan in favor of a present indulgence. 


Wallace passed a sleepless night, the first in his 
healthy and happy life. It was not profitless; for, du- 
ring the silent watches, he firmly resolved upon an 
immediate and frank disclosure to Charles. This he 
believed would would prevent, as far as it was possi- 
ble to prevent them, all ‘uture regretsand unhappi- 
ness. He could not bear to risk, for a moment, that 
the harmony and sweet affections, which had made 
their home a heaven, should give place to suspicion, 
secret jealousy,selfish competition,and possible hatred. 
‘“No,” he said; ‘‘“He who has commanded us to pluck 
out an eye ifit offend us, will enable me or Charles to 
root out an affection which we have both innocently, 
though one of us blindly, cherished.” 


Wallace was (what all are not) true to the resolu- 
tion formed in solitude; and early the next day he 
sought an interview with Charles. At first it was 
embarrassed and painful. Charles’s delicate and 
somewhat reserved nature was shocked by having the 
secret he had so long cherished, known and canvassed. 
But by degrees the hearts of both were opened. 
Their mutual confidence called forth all the vigor of 
their mutual affections. The noblest powers of their 
nature were roused; and such was the glow of frater- 
nal love, that each felt that success with Emily would 
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be almost as hard to bear as failure. Emily’s prefer- 
ence must of course decide the matter, and the sooner 
that decision was known, they felt to be the better. 
Charles proposed that the whole affair should be con- 
fided to their mother, and that she should ascertain for 
them which way Emily’s heart leaned. Wallace was 
disinclined to this. He had always thought he would 
have no medium, not even his mother, in an affair of 
this sort. ‘If denial comes, it does not, Charles, mat- 
ter how; but if acceptance, I would first know it from 
Emily’s eye and lips.” 

The sensations that darted through Charles’s bosom 
at this expression of Wallace, made him realize the 
precipice on which they stood, and stimulated his de- 
sire to have his fate decided at once. He again urged 
the mode he had suggested. ‘Let Emily,” he said, 
“know the happiness she bestows, but never the pain 
she inflicts. If Iam tobe her brother, Wallace, ] 
would not for worlds that the frank affections she has 
shown me” (‘‘ah, how misinterpreted!” he thought,) 
“should be withdrawn, or shackled with reserve—a 
source of suffering to us both, to us all.” 


Wallace at length acquiesced, and felt and said that |! 


Charles was always more considerate, more generous 
than he. The brothers parted, and Charles hastened 
with his painful confidence to his mother.. The 
mother, always ready to bear her part in the hope and 
fears success and disappointments, of her children, re- 
ceived his communication with tears of sympathy. 
But over every other feeling,—regret that the catas- 
trophe had not been foreseen and avoided, anxiety 
the future, and perplexity with the present,—the 
holy joy of the Christian mother triumphed; and from 
the depths of her heart arose a’silent, fervent thanks- 
giving, that the religious principleof her sons had 
swayed their affections and been victorious over the 
temptations of the most subtile of the human passions. 

The application of the southern lady was the theme 
on which Mrs. Barclay began her soundings of Emily; 
but how she discharged her delicate office, need not 
be told. A woman’s management on such occasions 
is so marked by the adroitness and sagacity manifest- 





ed by the lower erders of creation, that we might eall | 


it by the name we give to the inspiration of the bee | 
and the bird, and say that one woman instinctively | 
finds the clue that leads through the labyrinth of) 
another’s heart. 


When Charles again met his mother, he read his! 


fate in her face. 
ly herself asks ‘how it could be otherwise.” 

“‘Mother! you did not tell her that I—” 

““No, no, my son, she does not suspect the nature of 
your feelings; but, as I was going to tell you, shesaid, | 
amid the blushes and tears of her confession, that she | 
feared it was very wrong, received as she had been in- 
to the family, to indulge such an affection for Wallace; 
but she could not help it. Ifhe had gone away, as 
you did, she should have loved him as she does you and 
her brother Harry; but to be with him every day, and 
every day find him more and more—” 





‘You need not check yourself, mother; I can bear to 
hear why she loves Wallace.” 


. ° ° | 
“It isas I expected,” she said; Emi- 


Mrs. Barclay was proceeding;—Charlesagain inter- 
rupted her. ‘‘Never mind, dear mother; some other 
time I will hear the rest;” and he left her, to still in 
solitude the throbbing of his heart. Something must 
be allowed to human infirmity. Charles had fortuna- 
|tely a pretext of business, and in a few hours, without 
| agains eeing his brother or Emily, he was on his way 
toa distant part of the state. 

Those hours which should have been the hap 
|piest in Wallace’s life were clouded; but the clouds 
‘which are fraught with generous consideration 
‘for another are better than sunshine. It is good to 
have the joy ofsuccess tempered, the expectations of 
youth abated’ and above all it is good, by personal 
and even bitter experience, to have our convictions 
strengthened, that the highest and only stable happi- 
ness resultsfrom an obedience to the sense of duty. 
Even in the first intoxicating moments of assured af- 
fection, the certainty of possessing Emily’s love was 
less to Wallace than the certainty of having preserved 
his brother’s unimpaired. 

Oharles’s trial was the severest. His fondest hopes 
were suddenly annihilated. Emily, who unconscious- 
ly had shaped the plan of his life, and lit up his futu- 
rity, was lost to him for ever; but even the possession 
of her pure and tender heart, lovely and beloved as 
she was, could not have inspired the holy emotions he 
felt, from the assurance that hislove for Wallace was 
not abated one jot,—that he could contemplate his 
happiness, not only without a pangof envy, but with 
gratitude to Heaven, that what was denied to him 
had fallen to his brother’s lot. 

Whence came this self-conquest? whence this pow- 
er over the most selfish and exorbitant of the passions? 
and at that period of life when passion is strongest 
and reason weakest? It came froma home cultivation 
of the affections that springs from the natural and un- 
changing relations. It came from whatthe Apostle 
calis a “‘mystery,” the knitting of hearts together in 
|love; and alas?to a great portion of the world, the 
| power of domestic love is still a mystery. The vital 
‘principle of the religion of Christ, the pervading ele- 
ment of the divine nature, love, was the informing 
spirit ofthe Barclays’ home. This inspired their ex- 
lertions, and their self-restraints, and that generous 
‘sympathy which enabled each to transfuse, as it 
| were, his existence into a brother’s,—to weep when he 
| wept, and to rejoice when he rejoiced. 


| 





Famity Lerrers. 


Yet! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 

These simple blessings of the lowly train; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm than all the gloss of art. 
Goldsmith. 


To the younger members of the Greenbrook family, 
ithe announcement of Wallace’s and Emily’s engage- 
;ment was unmixed joy. ‘They had always,” they 
isaid, “‘Joved her like a sister, and now she was 
going to be their own sister. Mother had aways said 
ithat Emily would make one of the best little house 
wives in the world, if she did not make a wonderful 

cher, amd they guessed mother knew all the while 
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what was going to happen; but that was nothing 
strange, mother knew every thing! And how nicely 
father fixed it to have Wallace and Harry Norton 
partners.”—They wondered “if father meant that all 
should come out so like the end of a story-book when 
he took Harry and Emily home! And what would 
Mr. Anthon say now? O, he would say it was all 
father’s luck! Poor Mr. Anthon! To be sure he 
had bad luck enough, as he called it. John such a 
drunkard, and Dick acting so shockingly, and Anne 
quarrelling with her mother-in-law.” Thus the 
children dwelt on results; older heads may speculate 
on causes. 

Charles, in due time, returned to Greenbrook. His 
gentle and still affectionate manner (perhaps even 
more than usually so) betrayed no secret to Emily; 
but his increased thoughtfulness and occasional em- 
barrassment did not escape his mother’s vigilant eye. 
He was himself conscious of a weight on his spirits 
that he could not throw off,—an accustomed and de- 
lightful stimulus was withdrawn. It was the change 
from a day of sunshine and ethereal atmosphere to 
eaden skies and east winds. He fully realized that 
it was easy for a mind formed upon right principles to 
resolve upon aright course, but very hard to cure 
the same mind of long indulged habits. There was 
not a walk, a view, a tree, or plant at Greenbrook, 
that did not tend by its associations to keep alive 
feelings which it was now his duty and_ his en- 
deavor to extinguish. Human virtues partake of 
the human constitution,—they are weak, and need 
external aid and support; the true wisdom is to find 
this out and apply the remedy in time. After a con- 
flict of weeks and months, Charles came to the con- 
clusion that a change of climate is sometimes as es. 
sential to the mind, as the body; and having frankly 
disclosed his reasons to his parents, he announced 
to them his determination, with their approbation, to 
remove to Ohio. The Greenbrook farm, he said, 
was no more than his father could manage without 
him at present, and the younger boys were coming 
on to take his place; for himself, he should find the 
excitement he wanted, in the activity and novelty of 
a new state; and while he remembered his home, 
he should be stimulated to do some good, if he failed 
in getting all he hoped. He had communicated his 
plans to Wallace, and had received a letter from him 
filled with the most affectionate expostulations, but 
they had not changed his views. Charles was so impor- 
tant tothe home circle, he filled so many places 
which nobody else could fill, that the whole family 
protested against his leaving them. His father and 
mother, after much anxious deliberation, were the 
first to acquiesce in his wishes. His removal was the 
greatest disappoinment they had ever met with, but, 
once having made uptheir minds that it was best for 
him, they bore it cheerfully. Self-sacrifice is so common 
in good parents, that it strikes us no more than the 

falling of the rain, or the shining of the sun, or any 
other natural result of the beneficient arrangements of 
Providence. 








Charles’s departure was loudly lamented by the 


good people of Greenbrook. They liberally used they 


ed, before my windows. 


right which all social country gossips assume on such 
occasions, and “judged it a poor move for such a 
young man as Charles Barclay to leave his privileges 
in New England to rough it in the West. However, 
it was nothing strange; all the boys caught the west- 
ern fever now-a-days.” But deeply as Charles re- 
gretted the “privileges” of a more advanced state of 
society, and above all the “privilege” of his blessed 
home, he had no regret for the vigorous resolution he 
had taken, when he found his mind recovering its 
cheerful tone, without which all the “privileges” that 
the happiest son of New England ever toiled for and 
enjoyed, would have been unavailing to him. The 
healthful state of his mind, the “prosperity of his 
heart,” is best exhibited in the following extract from 
a letter to his mother. 

“I have profited by father’s rule to drive out pri- 
vate and personal griefs by devotion to the well- 
being of others. Life is indeed too short to be wasted 
in brooding over disappointment, and I am convinc- 
ed there is much more of selfishness than of sensibili- 
ty in this brooding. The affections are given to us 
for activity and diffusion,—they are the fire to warm , 
not to consume us. I am a living witness, dear mo- 
ther, against the corrupting eloquence we mect with 
in novels and poetry to persuade us that true love is 
an unconquerable passion; I did love long and truly, 
as you know. My affections were worthily placed, 
and at first, I confess, J thought it impossible they 
should ever cease to be exclusively devoted to that 
object. I remember the night before I left you, when 
I was expressing my dread of the solitariness that 
awaited me at my new residence, father said, ‘O my 
son, you will soon have a family around you.’ I re- 
plied, querolously; ‘I never shall have a family! 
and I secretly wondered that father could so have 
forgotten the feelings of his youth, as to think that I 
could. Now I look forward to such an event as pos- 
sible; my heart is free. 


“J have much reason to rejoice that I came here; 
there is no time in these busy new settlements to look 
back. The ‘go ahead’ principle keeps hands and 
heads at work,—and hearts teo, dear mother. Do 
not imagine that in our eager devotion to physical 
wants, we forget what belongs to the lasting and 
nobler part of our nature. I have literally made a 
circulating library of the books father gave me; and 
if your household maxim holds good here, and ‘the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,’ the eagerness 
with which they are devoured is a proof that they 
were well selected. I have built a small log-house, 
with two apartments, atashort distance from the 
good family where I get my meals. One of the apart- 
ments is my bed-room, and [| assure you it has quite 
a home look. A little pine table in the corner of 
the reom is covered with the merino cloth which 
Mary and Haddy embroidered with braids for me; 
there is my flute, my port-folio, and the little pile of 
books that was always on my table at home,—then 
the quilt the girls made of bits of their pretty frocks 
is on my bed,—the curtains Emily hemmed and fring- 
All these home memoria!s, 
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with your sweet picture hanging over the fire-place, 
do confoundedly blur my eyes sometimes. 

“The other apartment is, at present, a reading room 
{ have induced the young men to join me in a socie- 
ty which we call (you know we are fond of grand 
names in there parts) Philomathian. Our Philos sub- 
scribe for half a dozen newspapers, and three periodi 
cals. They remain a week at the reading-room 
where we meet evenings and rainy days. These 
meetings keep alive a social spirit, and a barter trade 
of our ideas, by which all gain, some more and some 
less. All gain, I say, and so it is; for the most hum- 
ble has something peculiar in his observations and 
experience, by which those that are more highly en- | 
dowed, and far better instructed, may profit. After 
a certain time our papers, &c. are put in circulation 
for the benefit of the womankind. My little reading | 
room serves another purpose that will particularly | 
please you, mother. We meet in it every Sabbath | 
morning for religious service. Iam reader to our | 
little congregation. I find the sermons and other 
devotional books father selected, admirably adapted te 
our purpose. Ibegan with reading prayers; but our 
settlers, being chiefly from New England, prefer an ex- 
tempore service. At first I felt bashful at being their | 
organ, and, I confess it with shame, I thought more 
of those who were around me than of Him whom I 
addressed; but I soon learned to abstract myself, and 
to enter into the spirit of my petitions. We are but 
an extended family circle, perfectly acquainted with 
each other’s condition, feeling one another’s wants; 
after our service we havea Sunday school. J adopt 
my father’s mode of passing the afternoon as far as 
practicable here. I visit the sick and afflicted, and 
where there are no such paramount claims, 1 impart 








what religious and moral instruction I can to the 
children, and to the ignorant who are but grown-up 
children. .- 

“Tell father the slips of fruit-trees he gave me, 
are thriving on many a sunny patch,—growing while 
we are sleeping; and pray tell the girls, that their 
last package of floWer seeds arrived safely, and they 
have come up famously. Eve had not a finer soil 
or her culture in Paradise than we have here. Flow- 
ers grow like weeds; and I know many a village in 
old Massachusetts, shame to them! that has not so 
many of these luxuries as there are in our little set- 
tlement which has has been opened to the sun but 
three years. 

“T assisted two litle barefoot girls to-day to train a 
native clematis (a pretty species) over the logs of 
their hut. There isa honeysnckle and white rose 
clambering ever my window, that came from slips J 
cut,—you know where, mother, the morning I left 
*home. How soon may we plant a paradise in the 
wilds, if we will! The physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual soil is ready; it only wants the spirit of culti- 
vation. 

“That honeysuckle and white rose! They have 
recalled images of the past, but they are no longer 
spectres that trouble, but spirits that soothe me. How 











I wish I could be with you on the happy occasion at 


hand. I cannot, sothere is an end of wishing; but 
pray tell Wallace, with my best love, that I rejoice 
in his joy, and have no feeling that may not exist 
when all marrying and giving in marriage is past, 
and we meet, as I humbly trust we shall, a family in 
heaven.” 

The happy occasion alluded to by Charles, was 
the double marriage of Alice and Harry Norton, Wal- 
lace and Emily. 


‘‘What a pity you were not here, dear Charles,” 
wrote Mary Barclay to her brother, ‘“‘we had such a 
delightful wedding. At first it was decided_it should 
be quite private. Emily wished it so, and mother 
preferred it; but Alice, who, as father says, always 
goes for ‘the greatest happiness to the greatest num- 
ber,’ said that she was to be married but once in her 
life, and that those who could get pleasure from looking 
at her, were quite welcome to it. The girls were 
dressed sweetly, but unexpensively; for father, you 
know, thinks a wedding a poor excuse for extrava- 
gance, or, to express it as he would, a woman is un- 
fit to assume the most serious cares and responsibili- 
ties of life till she better estimates the uses of money 
than to invest it in blond and pearls,—a common 
rigging now-a-days, even for portionless brides. Our 
brides looked pretty enough, in all conscience, in 
white muslins and natural flowers. Father and mo- 
ther had a long talk with us the evening before, and 
we did all our crying then, and one and all resolved 
we would have nothing but smiles at the wedding. 
Good old Mr. Marvin performed the ceremony. He 
was rather long and particular, and too plain spoken; 
but his age and right intention were a warrant for his 
freedom, and his earnest feeling made amends for all. 
You remember his ‘narrative style’in prayer. He 
told our whole family history, and sucha ‘patriarch’ 
ashe made of father! such a ‘mother in Israel’ of 
mother! and such ‘plants and polished corner-stones’ 

their sons and daughters? There was an allusion 
that shocked us all to poor old Mr. Norton, and 
father’s Christian conduct towards him, but happily 
it was so wrapped in Scripture phraseology, that I 
doubt if any understood it but such as were acquaint- 
ed with particulars. But when he spoke of the bles- 
sed issues of that painful business,—of the gentle 
Ruth and faithful Jacob (these were the names by 
which he designated Harry and Emily) who had been 
trained under our roof in the ‘nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord,’ all hearts were touched. The 
only missing member of the family, dear Charles, 
was not forgotten, and, we all joined in the earnest 
petition that the spirit of your father’s house might 
rest on your new home; and that the waste places 
around you might blossom as the rose. 


“‘After the ceremony, the crying (alas, for our pre- 
vious resolution!), the kissing, and the wishing were 
over, a tower of wedding-cake was set on the centre- 
table, wreathed, as Emily had requested, with roses 
and honeysuckles from those you planted for her. In 
spite of the searching and scrambling among the ready 
candidates for future weddings, little Effie got the 
ring. Fortune pets her as well as we. However, I 
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suspected this was a contrivance of Biddy’s, whose 
true love of merry-making has been all called forth 
on this occasion. By the way, Biddy isan inexpres- 
sible comfort since we came to Greenbrook, where 
the family work is so much increased. She takes all 
the burden of {t from Martha, and is as dutiful to her 
as a child could be. Martha says herself, she is paid 
a hundred fold for all the trouble she had with her 

“The brides leave us to-morrow, and I am so busy 
that I must finish my letter with half our wedding 
festivities untold,—how they danced while I played, 
—how Captain Fisher, who in his youth was drum- 
mer in a militia company, sent home for his old drum 
and played en amatuer an accompaniment to the 
‘White Cockade,’ and ‘Haste to the wedding!’—how 
the kind old people, who used to think dancing a sin, 
looked on complacently. They grow wiser, and we 
more rational. 

‘How lonesome we shall be to-morrow! O dear 
me! I wish, as Willie used to say, we had ‘a big bang- 
ing house were all my peoples as loves one another 
could live togetherand not make a noise.’ Do you 
remember, Charles? It seems but yesterday that we 
all laughed at this outbreak of the loving little fel- 
low’s heart, and he is getting a beard, and looking 
mannish. Well, the accomplishment of Willie’s 
wish is reserved for a happier condition of existence, 
when we shall no more have to toil in cities, or go to 
the forests to make new abodes. Then, dear Charles, 
shall we dwell together in one home. Till then, then, 
yours, dear brother. 

‘Most affectonately, 
““Mary Barciar.” 





THE CONCLUSION. 


“Thy mercy bids all nature bloom; 
The sun shines bright and man is gay; 
Thine equal mercy spreads the gloom, 
That darkens o’er his little day.” 

‘“‘Wuart man is there that liveth and shall not see 
death?” The import of these words comes home at 
some time orother to every bosom. Some think of 
death at a moment of sudden alarm, in seasons of 
sickness, or in the silent watches of the night, when 
the ministry of the senses is suspended, and the con- 
sciousness of mortality presses on the spirit. But 
should not the thought ofdeath be associated with 
the necessary pursuits and cheerful occupations of 
life? Not introduced, like the skeleton at the Egyp- 
ti. Sosts, to mingle gloom with gayety, but to give 
a jus. coloring and weight to the affairs of life by en- 
abling us to estimate them in relation to this great 
circumstance of existence, habitually to associate life 
with immortality, — 

‘““Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seeems to me most strange that men should fear; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come.” 

If a heathen, to whom the grave was still wrapped | 
in silence and darkness, could, from the mere eadiaad | 
eration that death was inevitable, be supposed to 
await it with firmness, what ought we to expect from 
the Christain, for whom life and immortality have | 





been brought to light,—who beheves that there isa 
place prepared for him in his father’s house? 

Does he believe that death is but a brief passage, a 
“circumstance” of life? that there is no death to those 
who believe in Jesus? that the mortal shall put on 
immortality? that death be swallowed up in victory? If 
these are not words, but articles of faith, why does 
death bring such dismay and gloom into the home of 
the Christian? If Jesus were now to appear to his 
disciples, would he not have much reason to say to 
them, “‘O ye of little faith?” 

Early in the autumn following the marriage of his 
children, Mr. Barclay returned from his usual daily 
walk to the village post-office with a letter in his 
hand. His face indicated anxiety and sorrow. Every 
eye was fixed on him for explanation. He gave the 
letter to Mrs. Barclay, and turning to the children 
said, ‘Your broother Charles is ill with a fever.” 

“Very ill, father!” 

‘Yes, Effiie; and he had beenso forten days when 
the letter was written.” 

“O father! and we have all been so happy when 
Charles perhaps was” “dying,” she would have 
said, but there are words hard to apply to those 
whose lives seem to be a portion of our own. 

“Do not you think, Effie, it would have grieved 
Charles to have abated one particle of your happiness?” 

“O yes, it would, father. Charles always loved to 
have us glad, and never sorry, and he always made 
us glad. But we shall never be glad again if he dies.” 

‘Never, Effie?” Her father took her onhis knee. 
‘And what would Charles think, if we never could 
be happy because it had pleased our Heavenly Father 
to take him a little before us to heaven?” 

“T don’t know, sir, what people think in heaven, 
but I know what we feel onearth. Do you thinkhe 
will die, father?’ she added very softly, and laying her 
cheek to her father’s. 

“J fear he must, my child.” The children whose 
eyes were on their father, as if awaiting a sentence of 
life or death, couldno longer restrain their tears. 
Mary and her mother were eagerly reading the letter. 
They too thought Charles must die, and when they 
had read through the physician’s statement, and saw 
at the end of it, ‘“‘God’s willbe done,” written almost 
illegibly in Charles’s hand, Mary hid her face on her 
mother’s heaving bosom. Mr. Barclay took the let- 
ter and showed the line to the younger children 
“Let us, too, my dear children, try honestly to 
say ‘God’s will be done.’ Let us all bow down 
before our Father in heaven, and ask Him to give us 
the spirit of obedience and faith, that we may quietly 
submit to his holy will.”” They all gathered around 
him, and as they knelt with him they caught the 
spirit of his expressions oftrust,—they felt what it 
was to be the children of light, and not of darkness,— 
of the light from heaven which shines through the 
gospel of Christ. 

Two days must pass before farther intelligence 
could be received. Inthe meantime the sad news 
spread through Greenbrook, and a general sympathy 








pervaded the little community. Charles’s gracious 
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qualities had commended him to all hearts, and each 
family felt as ifit were menaced with a calamity. 
When the stage-coach arrived, by which, as all knew, 
news must come from Charles,and Mr. Barclay was 
seen riding towards the post-office, many an eager 
and tearful eye followed him. ‘The mail is not 
opened, sir,” said the post-master. By this time 
several persons had left their business, and were ap- 
proaching to get the first intelligence. ‘“O that I 
eould get my letter and be away with it,” thought Mr. 
Barclay, reluctant, as every delicate person is, to be~ 
tray emotion before observers. He was recalled to 
his better feelings. 

“Shall [hold your horse for you, Mr. Barclay?” 
asked a voice almost forthe first time low and gentle. 

**Thank you, Dow,” he replied; and giving him the 
bridle, he dismounted. Dow was a demi-outlaw, 
who lived on the outskirts of Greenbrook. Every 
man’s face was set against him, and his against every 
man except Charles Barclay. And why was he an 
exception? ‘‘Charles,” he said, “had treated him 
like a human creature, had done him many a good 
turn, and had many a laugh with him;” and now Dow 
had come from his mountain-hut, and stood with his 
rifle in his hand, and hisshaggy cur at his side, await- 
ing the first breath of news from Charles. 

““What are you standing there, for?” said the post- 
master to a little girlonthe door-step, ‘“‘you are in 
in my light, child.” 

‘‘Mother wants to know, sir, what’s in the letter.” 
‘Mother’? was the widow Ely, to whom Charles had 
done many an unforgotten kindness. 

*‘He’s got a letter, has not he?’ exclaimed old blind 
Palmer, whose quick ear caught the breaking of the 
seal. ‘Hush, Meddler!” he added, laying his hand 
on the head of the sagacious little terrier Charles had 
given him, and eagerly listening for the first word 
that should be uttered. Mr. Barclay devoured the 
contents of the letter at a glance, then threw it on 
the table, mounted his horse, and galloped homeward. 

‘‘He is dead!” exclaimed one. 

“I do not believe it,” said another. 

‘*He has left his letter.” ‘He has left it for us to 
read,” was the natural conclusion. They did accord- 
ingly read the few lines announcing that the fever had 
reached its crisis and the patient was convalescing; and 
they were just about to say “low strangely Mr. Bar- 
clay had acted,” when they felt their voices brokenby 
their own emotions, and they realized how much more 
difficult it might be to control an unexpected joy, than 
a grief painfully prepared for. 


After this came regular and encouraging accounts 
from Charles; but the first letter form himself written 
with apparent effort and at long intervals, checked 
their hopes. He expressed with manly piety his deep 
gratitude forthe experience of his sickness. Over 
and over ak 3 he thanked his parents for his religious 
education. He said that a tranquil reliance on the 
mercy of God, and faith in the immortality revealed 
by Christ and assured by his resurrection, had never, 


tinguishable earthly desire, and that was to see home. 


fora moment, forsaken him. He had but one oa | 





‘*Home and Heaven, blended together in his thoughts 
by day and his dreamsby night.” The letter was 
filled with the most tender longings fora sight of his 
mother’s face,—his father, and each brother and sis- 
ter, were named in the most endearing language. 

Soon after camea letter informing them that 
symptoms of a rapid consumption had appeared, 
which no longer admitted a doubt as to the termina- 
tion of the disease, and that he had determined imme- 
diately to make an effort to reach home. He intended 
to embark the next day for New Orleans, whence he 
should go to New York, where he hoped to meet his 
parents. The letter indicated perfect firmness and 
tranquillity of mind. It contained his wishes as to 
the disposition of his effects. Some memorial was 
allotted to each member of the family, not forgetting 
Martha and Biddy; and seme poor Greenbrook friends 
were remembered by bequests adapted to their ne- 
cessities. 

At the end ofa few weeks he arrived at New York, 
where his parents were awaiting him, and whence 
they conveyed him by slow stages to Greenbrook. 
For the last few miles he was borne on alitter. His 
father, Wallace, and Harry Norton aiding to carry, 
or walking beside him, tillhis eyes rested on his be- 
loved home, where, on every side, were traces of his 
tasteful and diligent hand. 

Mary, with thoughtful care, had arranged his room 
precisely as he left it. Whenthey laid him on his 
bed, no emotion was visible save a slight fluttering at 
his heart. His face was placid, and from his eye, 
which literally glowed, there came ‘‘holy rev ealings.” 
He was alone with his brother. “O Wallace,” he 
said, raising hiseye gratefully to Him who had gran- 
ted his last earthly prayer, “how pleasant it is to be 
here! How I longed for this! O home, home! Open 
wide those blinds, Wallace,”—he pointed to the east 
window opposite his bed. ‘‘Now raise my head and 
let it rest on your breast. I always loved to look on 
those hills when the sun was going down!” 

It was one of those moments inthe harmonies of 
nature, when the outward world seems to answer to 
the spirit. The valley was in deep shadow, while 
the summit of the hills, rich with the last softened, se- 
rious tints ofautumn, was lighted,—kindled, with the 
raysofthesun. ‘The falling leaf! and the setting 
sun!” said Charles, without expressing in words the 
relation to his own condition so manifest. ‘‘Is it not 
beautiful, Wallace?” 

“Yes, very beautiful!” faintly echoed Wallace, his 
eye fixed on his brother’s pale, serene brow, where it 
seemed tohim there was amore beautiful light,— 
light from Heaven. As Wallace gently rested his 
cheek on that brow, what a contrast in the two faces, 
aud yet what harmony! His was rich with health and 
untouched vitality. His eyes wereused suff with tears, 
his brow contracted, and his lips compressed with the 
effort to subdue his struggling feelings. The beauti- 
ful coloring of health had long and for ever forsaken 
Charles. His cheeks were sunken, and there were 
dark shadows in their cavities; but there was an inef- 





fable sweetness, a something like the repose of satis- 











“HOM®,” 


—-— + + ~— - 


fied infancy on his lips and such tranquility on his| 


i li i 
: q 
wninnt ! 47 e %% (* 4] , > 
smooth brow, that it seemed a ifthe sealof eternal 
‘aioe ee } . > 7 m 
peace were set there. <A tear fell from Wallace’s 


7 
] 


onhis. Charles faintly smiled, and looking up 
he said, Sie are you troubleed, my dear brother? | 
[am not,—kiss me, Wallace 


cheek 


Than God, dear bro- 
ther, our hearts have never been divid 


were tried 


d.—and yet we 


59 


“You wer ~harles! 


e,—you wer 
ma f ' 
in spite of his efforts was choked. 


“Well, Wallace. if you have 


up in that strict family love 


Waillace’s voice 


children, bring them | 


in which we were brought 


: ‘oo 1: . 9 
up. ‘God is love,’ and wherever love is, there can- 


not be strifes and envyings.” 

After a night ofas much repose as could be obtained 
in Charles’s circumstances, and made sweet to him 
by thesense of being under his father’s roof, each 
member of the family was admitted to his apartment. 


, , ? os 
es This sis too much happiness!”? ie Said, as he we! ad 


comed cone after another to his bedside. 


He was too weak for sustained conversation; but} 
some seasonable, and never to be forgotten words, he | 
uttered at intervals, 
about ne conditi n of the crounds, | 


and thea 


carden, and the 
of the Greenbrook neighborhood, all || 


yursults |] 


evincing ee there was nothingin his past | 
and interest discordant with his pre 
Ces. He wished his sisters to 


baskets, (“‘I ¢ annot bow your 


: } . os 1 
said, pressing | hus lips to it when 


sent cirecumstan-!} 


! 
bringin their work-! 
hand, mother,” he 


1 a 
he made the request, ) 


a? 


that he might see them at their usual employments, | 
and have more completely the feeling of being at! 
home. . | 
irst time that death had come into 
s habitation. 


This was the fi 
Mr. Barclay’ 
an enemy, but as an expected friend, 


not as 


He was received, 
—as the mes-| 


senger of God. The affections were not cooled nor 


etd 


ever the effect of religion?) and 


al 


abated, (was this 
therefore their countenances were sad, and their 
without bitterness 
The visible domestic chain was for the 


hearts sorrowful; but it was sorrow 
or repining. 
first time to be broken,—-a precious link for a time }| 
severed. ‘The event was attended with peculiar dis- || 
Langage to Mr. Barclay. Without favoritism 
there is often, perhaps always, a closer tie to one 
child than to another. There wasa perfect sympathy 
between ¢ 


Ta etng ama hh Ps 
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cast inthe same mould. They had the same views|| 
iL 7 } + cat oa 
and purposes in life,—-the same resolute, steady ap-! 


olute, I 
ee oftheir theories. Mr. Barclay had relied | 
on Charles to be the guide and support of his young-| 
er children. But God had ordered it otherwise, and || 
he submitted, asa Christian should submit, in the]! 
spirit oflove and ofa sound mind. 

For two days Charles’s disease seemed to be sus- 
pended, and the energies of nature tobe called forth 


} | YY ] > A ; a j 
by moral causes; but on the third day he appeared to 





be rapidly sinking away. 
an upright position. 


He could now only endure 
His head rested on his mother’s | 
Little Effic, who read truly t 
ofthe family, but who could not imitate || 

} 


bosom. he bees and ine | 


tense looks 


‘> 


ut 
their calmness, shrunk behind her mother eas sent us the victory through our Lord 


aloud. : 


wv 
~ 


BY MISS SEDC 


| 


\| that was wron; 


a 
And inquiries were to be made |} 


|| sister, too, we shall be one family in heaven. 


\}is death, my dear child,” 
| Wallace offered to take his mothe 


AEE SERS ~ || are pressing and few. 
her. Their minds seemed |} 


1 in prayer. 
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See a eee -————— 


| “Come here, Effie,” said her brother, “why do 
ih . 
you cry?” 


c 





“*Because, Charles” 
“Because I must die, Eilie? 
“Yes,” she faintly answered, 
“Tt is not hard dear Effie,—not if we love 


God, not if we believe the promises of Christ. Come 


he could not speak the rest. 


” 


to dic, 
‘| closer, Effie, I cannot speak loud; Tam going home, 
Ito a home like this, for love is there; to a better ome 


| than age for there, there is neither sickness nor 





or) 1 4} 


“Rest now, my dearson,” said the tender mother, 
as Charles pat sed from exhaustion and closed his eyes. 
“First, mother, let me tell Effie what is best ofall 
inthat home. There is no sin there, Effie.” 
“OQ, Charles, you never did any thing wrong here.”? 
“My dear little sister, [have done and felt much 
God is 





, and it is because | know ow 
‘1a God of ties. don and tender mercy, that 1 hope to 
| be accepted of Him. 
and when you come to lie on a sick bed you will 
Mary, my 
| dear sister, do not grieve so,—we shall very soon meet 
Alice e, one last vord, 1 my sister,—<co not give 
| your heart too much to the world. Emily, my dear 
9 


kiss me, Eilie,—be a good girl, 


havea great many pleasant thoughts. 


i} a@ain. 


Theseand few more short sentences (ever after 
treasured in faithful hearts) Charles uttered at long 
“J an 
ivery weak.—father, lay your hand upon my breast, 


| intervals; then, after a short pause, he said, 


41.3: 399 


here,—what docs this mean: 
His father perecived the tokens of dissolution; ‘‘It 





" 
he replied. 
r’s place; —‘No,” 


isaid Charles, “my head is easiest on mother’s bosom; 
mother, you are not afraid to see me die?” 


; *O,no, no, my son.” 
' 


“Nor am | afraid to die, mother; God hath redeem- 
grave. Father 


}ed my soul from the power of the 
pray with us.” 


All felt their weakness, and the necessity for a 
| stronger than a human arm to lean upon, and they 


|| bowed themselves in supplication to their Father in 


| heaven, as children in trouble fly to the arms of their 
|| parents. The demands of the sou! at such a moment 
They were briefly expressed 


_by the tender parent in the language of Scripture,— 


| in words that in great exigences are felt to convey the 


\ 


oracles of God. 

“Thank you, dear father,” said Charles, “1 am 
better for this.” Tie looked around on each one of 
the family ae said, “Jt is hard parting,—but there 
is sweet peace here.” 

His voice had become more indistinct, and his spi- 
rit seemed to rise from the home where it lingered 
to that which awaited it. His lipsstill moved as if 
he raised both hands and said 
clearly, ‘Thanks be to God who giveth—” the bedi- 
ly organs were too feeble for the pa bey soul. His 
be to God, who 
Jesus Christ.? 
A few moments longer 


Suddenly 





| father finished the sentence; ‘Thanks 


| 


Charles bowed his head. 


% 
} 


ee 


epg en ye 
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they watched his ebbing life, and he was gone, gently |! Some editors it may be perceived, have already be- 
as a ehild falls aslec p on its motner’s bosom. A deep, gun to feel this craving for ori rinalitys to be an evil, 
holy silence followed. Itseemedas if all heard the| and among them we may rank first ‘Christopher 
voice of God, “It is 1, be not afraid.” {| North,” whom nothing evidently delights more, than 
But then came the seautal feeling, the sense of sep- || to read to his attentive hearers, Jong extracts from 
aration, the poignant anguish of the parting stroke, |the book of his memory, filled with the beauties of 
and sighs and tears broke forth. They laid their |/Some author of the olden time. Blackwood thus often 
cheeks to his, they kissed his forehead, his hands, s sob- || affords some charming reminiscences to us, of our old 
bing, ‘‘Charles!—dear, blessed brother!” | readings. Who does not lament, what may justly be 
The mother sat motionless, her son’s head still res- | ‘deemed, the decay of taste, among us. When we 
ting on her bosom. She could not bear to change this || ‘observe the growing indifference, mani‘ested towards, 
last manifestation of his love to her. Mr. Barelay | | what may be considered, standard works in our lan- 
gently disengaged him from her arms, and laid him ||guage. Milton, Pope, Young, Goldsmith, &c., are 
on the pillow, saying as he did so, “fie was our first- among us as strangers in reality, though familiar in 
born!” ‘name, indeed it has so long been ik ‘ary mm society 
What a world to the parent there is in these few '|to consider these works as well known, that those 
words! They recall the hours of brightest, freshest who would otherwise be readers, take it for granted 
hope, and deepest gratitude. They express what also, that their ignorance never will be discovered, 
has been dearest and happiest in life, and when Mr. jand thus, though there are no lack of copies, yet, as 
Barclay, after a moment’s pause, added in a firmer || these are bound (literally hand and ioot) in double 
voice, “The Lord gave,—the Lord hath taken away, | 'columned, unmanageable, and most uncompanionable 
—blessed be his name,”—it was the meek Christian || volumes they have become very generally neglected. 
triumphing over the man and father. | Thus are treated the Poets of the past, they who 
‘My children,” he said, “‘it is finished. Now let || might walk with us through sorrow, and through joy, 
us unite our hearts in thanksgiving to God for the|| ‘enlivening and consoling us, by their counsels, and, 
life and death of your dear brother.” They all knelt, | by the precious dew of their imaginings, keep alive 
while with a steady voice he poured out hig. heart. |/and green, feelings, too apt to become trampled by 
Memory, kindled by love, lighted up Charles’s past || the busy cares, and soiled by the dust, of this every 
life, and all, as it passed in review, was the subject, | day life. 
not of lamentation that it was gone, but of pious|} But especially do we lament, that the wisdom of 
gratitude that it had been enjoyed. He blessed God | the ages that are gone, the holy meditations, the pious 
for the healthful infancy of his son; for the obedience || sentiments, the calm reasonings, should be superseded 
and docility of his childhood; for the progressive ||by the paltry poetry, and the flippant philosophy, of 
knowledge and virtue ofhis youth; and above all, for|}a newspaper literature. And yet, these periodicals 
the faith j in Jesus that had given effect to his life, ‘| might be rendered extremely usefil, in directing 
and peace in the hour of death. jaright the literary pursuits of their readers, and by 
| judici ious selections, revive the good that has been 
| written, and impress the lessons of the wise, more 


EXTRACTS FROM THE POETS. deeply on the hearts of all. 


Deeming, therefore, that enough has been written, 








FIRST SERIES. {I will not add thereto, but design presenting occa- 
es | sionally to your readers, such selections from poets, 


Original. |and other writers as will serve to exalt the mind, in 
o—eamtis . 
|, the contemplation of some of the plain paths of human 
| 7 . 
‘€4 good man, from the good treasure of his heart, bringeth || ]ife. In order to give connection to these, I intend 


forth Goon things.” | ‘ 
|| not to make heterogeneous extracts, but to pursue as 


ne days of old, mankin¢ epres “p . 

In tt eda y f nkind is repres —" by the Hit were, a continuity of thought and upyject, without 
air Ff WIL 1e acc 4 7 Ly ; 

Psalmist, as excl rea r with one accord, “who will | | regard to the precise place and connection, from which 

shew us any good.” <A grest change has taken place IT shall take the passages. Beginning with Words- 





> 


° ha . a “iar » Ce a] :b) 
since then, for that writer, who merely comes forward || worth, the “Great uNKNown” who has opened to us 
n° ‘fia “ . itio ie oo fs - : 

to exhibit coop, wins but small attention now. Novel- ||, sanctuary, of Poesy made immortal by holiness of 

¢ > ifn wtR? arte - vans . P “— ee . 
ty is the great charm of life, new objects of pursuit, || thought, and the practical vsns to which it is dedica- 
new fashions, and new book 3, succeed each other with ted. He has taken forthe high objec ts of his thoughts 

; ; it w >? ways) mI ica’ hy ] > Y | - ad “i . 5 ° 
an incredible velocily, each seems to live” by the de- man, Nature and Human Life, giving utterance in 
struction of that which preceded it, and to one, who || numerous verse 
can for an instant, stop his own motion with the mass 

hat a whirl will a . ie 1 leet tas , “Of Truth and Grandeur, Beauty Love and Hope 
y % ‘ ound him. Se 

bi ’ «na en agenda sng ap ans And melancholy Fear subdued by | aith, 

In literature especially, is the thirst for novelty in- Of blessed consolations in distress, 
ereased in a wonderful manner, and the chief’ agents Of moral strength and intellectual power, 
x ¢ P >= ° ° oe 4 . > irene 
in fostering this spirit, seem to be the Prriopicats. a fe ste eae pre <n’ 

ae vidi d that Keeps ner ow 

Almost all of them are put forth on the principle, that ie rere ane Oe . ae 
“Onte 4 ? sat al Inviolate retirement subject there 

RIGINAL” MATTER is necessarily the most worthy|} To conscience only, and the law supreme, 
of reception, and will gain thom the most readers. Of that Intelligence which governs all.” 

















ul mind without a 
In this state, looking away from the things 
around him, 
teries that se 
in confusion, 


man, 


m to surround his being, finds all things 
and not knowing how to rectify the 
evil, wonders and doubts, and reasons thus: 


“TY called on dreams and visions, to disclose, 

That which is veiled from waking thoughts, aoa 

Eternity, as men constrain a ghost 

To appear and answer, to the grave I spake 

imploringly, ews vd up and asked the Heavens 

If angels travorsed their cerulean floors, 

If fixed or wandering star, could tidings yield, 

Of the departed spirit,—what Abode 

It occupies,—what consciousness retains 

Of former loves, and interests. Then my soul 

Turned inward—to examine of what stuff 

Time’s fetters are composed, and Life was put 

To inquisition long and profitless. 

By pain of heart,—now checked,—a 
led— 

The iniellectu 


Went soundin 


nd now impel-| 


i power, through words and things 
> on, a dim and perilous way.” 

We will now endeavor to find, in our poet a solu- 
tion of the mystery, in which the human being is thus 
involved, dev 
JOYMEN ¥, RESIGNATION and CHRISTIAN HOPE more 
fully, I believe, 
brethren in song. Would man have Eternity to an- 
swer his questioning? hear it: 

‘‘What ave things Eternal? Powers depart, 
Possessions vanish, and opinions change, 

And Passions held a fluctuating seat, 

But by te storms of circumstange unshaken 
And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 

Dory Exists.” 

“The Primal duties shine aloft like stars, 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man,—like flowers.” 

What a new aspect is thus put upon the face of) 
things! Here 
"Maat s sphere is one of action. 
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satisfying faith is|! 
perhaps one of the surest conditions of unhappiness. || 


and endeavoring to penetrate, the my rs-| 


loping the philosophy of acrion, EN- | 


than has ever been done by any of his 


is the starting point; without it chaos || 
| 





‘The man whose eye 

Ys _— If 4.8 L . 

| ss Cver on himself Qa rth look ou one, 

| The least of nature’s works.” 

} 

Difficulties still hedge him about, for if man sedul- 
| ously gives himself up to simple doing, in this would 





: cares of this life, the deceitfulness of riches, 
ht, emotion, and all the finer facul- 
| ties of perception. One of the remedies for this is a 

|| cultivati on of refined, simple, and natural tastes. As 


(| of evil, the 


| soon eh 


9 thou: 
ie thou 
fo] 


| sings the poe 


“The world is too much with us, late and soon, 
Getting, and spending, we lay waste our powers, 
Litile we see in Nature that is ours. 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
The sea, that bare bosom to the moon— 
The winds, that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up gathered now, like sleeping flowers, 
For thus, for every thing, we are out of tune. 

It moves as not.” 


1? - 
Ss fer 


“Children are blest and powerful, their world lies 
More justly balanced, partly at their feet, 
And part far from them.” 





| ‘Wings have we, and faras we can go 
| We may find pleasure. Wilderness and wood, 
Blank ocean and mere sky, support that mood 
Which with the lofty sanctifies the low. 
Dreams, are each a world: and books we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood 
| Our pastime ‘and our happiness will grow.” 


Books, 


| “Come forth into the LIGHT OF THINGS, 


Let nature be vour teacher.” 


‘‘One impulse from a vernal wood, 


| 
i} 
| May teach us more of man, 
: 


Of moral evil, and of good 
Than all the sages can.” 


The heart that lovéd her, ’tis her, privilege 
Through all the years, of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy, for she can so inform, 

The mind that is within us, so impress 


| ‘‘Nature never did betray 
| 
| 


} 

is come again. 1 With quictness and beauty—and so feed 

“To every form of being is assigned i With lof ty thoughts, that neither evil tongues— 

An active principle.” } Rash ji udem ants, nor the sneers of selfish men, 

‘It pubsists | Nor gree tines where no kindness is, nor all 
: eo | The dreary i interc course of daily life, 
In all th ngs, in all natures, in the stars | Shall e er prevail ag ainst us, or disturb 
Of azure nee, the enduring clouds, Our ceri Fs ata it we bebo 
dy sag ? | 8 Tuli of blessing. 


That paves the brooks,"the stationary rocks, 
The moving waters and invisible air, 


Beyond itself, communicating Goon.” 


\ 
What e’er exists hath properties, that spread 
| 
| 


“From link to link 
It circulates, the soul ef all the worlds, 


This is the freedom of the universe; | 
Unfolded still the more, more visible 

The more we know, and yet is reverenced least, || 
And leas! respected, in the human mind, i 
Its most :pparent home.” | 


‘he heart of man is set to be } 
The centre of this world about the which 
Those revolutions of disturbances 
Still roll: where all the aspects of misery | 
Predominate; whose strong effects, are such | 
As he must bear, being powerless to redress, || 
And that, unless above himself, he can \ 
Erect hinaself, how poor a thing 1s than.” 


| 


| Should dissatisfaction. still remain, and an unfilled 
‘beenh in the soul cause him, to cry out thus: 


| ‘Ah what avails Imagination high, 

1 Or question deep, what profits all that Earth, 

| Or Heaven’s blue vaul it, is suffered to put forth, 
'| Of impulse or allurement to the soul, 

| To quit the beaten track of life and soar, 

| Far as she finds a yielding element, 

‘In Past or Future, far as she can go 

Through time or space, if neither in the one, 

| Nor in the other region, nor in aught 

| That fancy dreaming o’er the map ) of things, 

| Hath P laced beyond these penetrable bounds, 

| Words of assurance cam be found, if no where” 

_A habitation for consummate c oop, 

| Nor for progressive virtue, by the search 

{Can be attained, a better sanctuary, ba 

| From doubt and sorrow, than the senseless grave!” 


6 32 
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Then will follow a truth so little known, and which | 
should be impressed on the mind of every dreaming 
doubter: 


“Wisdom is oftimes nearer when we sToor 
Than when we soar.” 


| 


To fhose then who are willing to stoop and find | 
that wisdom: 


* Access 
Is still preserved to principles of Truth, 
Which the imaginative will uphold 
In seats of wisdom, not to be approached 
By the inferior faculty, that moulds 
Opinion ever changing—l have seen | 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract I! 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear, 
The convolution of a smooth lipped shell i 
To which in silence hush’d, his very soul {| 
Listened intently, and his countenance soc 1 
Brightened with jey, for murmuring from within 
Were heard sonorous cadences, whereby 
To his belief the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with his native sea. 
Even such a shell the wniverse itself 
Is to the ear of Faith, and there are times 
I doubt not, when to you it deth impart, 
Authentic tidings of invisible things, 
Of ebb, and flow, and ever during power, 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 1] 








' 





So much then can he who is willing to look for it || 


find in nature to assure his soul that all must be right 

what though he as an individual suffers. 

t 

{ 

“One adequate support i 

For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists.” 


“An assured belief 
That the Procession of our fate, howe’er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power, 
Whose everlasting purposes, embrace 
All accidents, converting them to Goob’ 
The darts of Anguish rix not where the seat, 
Of suffering, hath been thoroughly fortified, 
By acquiescence in the will supreme, 
For time and fof Eternity,—by Faith, 
Faith Absolute in God, including Hope, 
And the defence, that lies in boundless love, 
Of his perfections, with habitual dread, | 
Of aught unworthily conceived, endured | 
Impatiently, all done or left undone | 





To the dishonor of his holy name.” 





Are not these full directions to him who desires to 
live aright, knowing that as he 1s he must po and || 
scrrer. Duty and the will of the Supreme, are the || 
laws of our being, this once acknowledged, all is || 


peace. i 
‘*What then remains to seek, 
Those helps for his eccasions ever near, 
Who lacks not wit to use them, vows renew od 
On the first motion of a holy thought, 
Vigils of contemplation, praise, and prayer, 
A stream, which from the fountain of the heart, 
Issuing however feebly, no where fiows 
Without access of unexpected strength, 
But above all, the victory is most sure 
For him, who secking Faith by virtue, strives 
To yield entire submission to the law 
Of Conscience; conscience reverenced and obeyed 








As God’s most intimate Presence in the soul, 

And his most perfect Image in the world, 
Endeavor thus to live: these rules regard; 
These helps solicit; and a steadfast seat 

Shall then be yours, among the happy few 
Who dwell on earth, yet breathe empyreal air, 
Sons of the morning! For your nobler part 
Ere disencumbered of her mortal chains, 
Doubt shall be quelled, and trouble chased away; 
With only such degree of sadness left, 

As may support, longings of pure Cesire; 

And strengthen love, rejoicing secretly 

In the sublime attractions of the Grave.” 


Much more might be said, but we wil! pause for the 
present, hoping at some future time, to point out to 


|, those who desire Goon, more and more of it in things 
|| that have been written by various authors, which have 


failed in their duc effect, because of the cursory kind 


of reading whichis generally given to works unnoti- 
! “ Ms 
ced, by the mass of readers. L. 


LINES 
BY T. K. HERVEY. 
Tue eye must be dark that so long has been dim, 
Ere again it'may gaze upon thine; 
But my heart has revealings of thee and thy home, 
In many a token and sign. 
i need but look up with a vow to the sky, 
And a light like thy beauty is there; 


|| And I hear a low murmur like thine in reply, 


When I pour out my spirit in prayer. 


And though, like a mourner that sits by a tomb, 


I am wrapped in the mantle of care, 

Yet the grief of my bosom—oh call it not gloom! 
Is not the black grief of despair, 

By sorrow revealed, as the stars are by night, 
Far off a bright vision appears; 

A Hope—like the rainbow—a being of light, 
Is born, like the rainbow, in tears. 


I know thou art gone to the home of thy rest; 
Then why should my soul be so sad? 

I know thou art gone where the weary are blest, 
And the mourner looks up and is glad;—- 

Where love has put off, in the land of its birth, 
The stain it had gathered in this, 

And Hope, the sweet singer that gladden’d the earth 
Lies asleep on the bosom of Bliss. 


I know thou art gone where thy forehead is starred, 
With the beauty that dwelt in thy soul!— 

Where the light of thy loveliness cannot be marred, 
Nor thy heart be fung back from its gaol.* 

I know thou hast drank of the Lethe that flows 
Through a land where they do not forget, 

That sheds over memory ouly repose, 
And takes from it only regret. 


In thy far-away dwelling, wherever it be, 
I believe thou hast vtsions of mine: 

And the love that made all things a music-to me, 
I have not yet learned to resign: 


i} In the hush of the night, on the waste of the sea, 


Or alone with the breeze on the hill, 
I have ever a presence that whispers of thee, 
And my spirit Jics down and ts still. 
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THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 
A SIMPLE STORY. 





Tne only youthful inmate of a large old-fashioned 
house in an ancient town in the very centre of Old 
England, was Maria Walker. She lived with her 
grandmamma and two maiden aunts, whom she 
would have called very old indeed, though they by 
no means were of the same opinion. Indeed, the 
little girl most strenuously maintained, on all suit- 
able, and many very unsuitable occasions, that they 
never could have been so young as they seemed in 
their pictures, which represented them as two tall 
awkward girls, just struggling into womanhood; 
one with a parrot on her hand, the other with an 
ominous kitten in her arms, and both with the black- 
est of hair, the reddest of cheeks, the whitest of 
frocks, and the pinkest of sashes. 

Most people would have expected to find little 
Maria a very dull, unhappy child, it seemed such an 
uncongenial atmosphere for the buoyant spirits of a 
merry little girl; for the stillness of death reigned 
through the house, whose echoes were seldom 
uwakened by any sound, save that of Lily’s tail pat- 
ting against the drawing-room door, when, finding 
it shut, she took that method of gaining adinit- 
tance to the fireside circle, where her beautiful white 
fur contrasted very well with the rich folds of grand- 
mamma’s silks and satins. Lily was the descendant 
of the kitten in Aunt Maria’s pictured embrace, and 
this was a circumstance which sadly perplexed the 
youthful mind of Maria, who could not reconcile 
the idea of so old a creature being the grandchild of 
so young a one; ber grandmamma and herself, she 
justly observed, were the very reverse, 

Maria, however, was a very happy child, though 
she durst not make a noise any where except in her 
own playroom at the top of the house. Of course 
she had her troubles like all other little girls, even 
those whose voices are never checked; and she used 
to get into sad scrapes sometimes; but then she used 
soon to get out of them, and she was neither per- 
plexed by regrets for the past nor fears for the future. 

The very first serious difficulty Maria could re- 
collect finding herself in, occurred one day when 
grandmamma and both aunts were gone out to din- 
ner; an event of very rare occurrence, and of mo- 
mentous interest in the family. Both aunts had had 
some scruples about the propriety of leaving Maria 
so very long alone, for company dinners at Oldtown 
were cclebrated at two o’clock; but as neither of 
them seemed for a moment to contemplate the pos- 
sibility of staying at home to take care of her, their 
anxieties assumed the form of strict injunctions to 
Mrs. Martha, the housckeeper, on no account to let 
her out of her sight. 

Now, Mrs. Martha had fot the slightest inten- 
tion of being guilty of a breach of trust. But she 
had bought some fine green tea, and baked a very | 
superior cake, and had asked two ladies’ maids to 
drink tea with her; and it did not at all comport’ 
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with her ideas of comfort, that Miss Maria should 
be beside them all the afternoon, and have it m her 
power to retail in the drawing-room next day, all 
the news which she hoped to hear. 

Anxious to avoid equally the frying-pan and the 
fire, as she said afterwards to Hannah the house- 
maid, she determined to give Migs Maria the mate- 
rials whereof to make a little feast, with her Tun- 
bridge ware dinner service, and conveyed the little 
girl’s little table and little chair to a spot on the 
grass plot opposite the large window that opened 
to the ground from her own room. ‘There she 
placed them, with a large basket of toys, in the 
shade which the spreading wings of a monstrous 
eagle cut in box afiorded, believing that the child 
would be constantly within sight, and, if she strayed, 
that she should miss her directly, and would quickly 
follow. Why the ladies were so very anxious on 
this particular day that she should be watched, she 
did not know,as Miss Maria was accustomed to 
play by herself in the garden for hours every day; 
“but I dare say it’s but natural,” she soliloquised, 
“when they so seldom go a-pleasuring, that they 
should be frightened about her.” 

Maria was in general a very good little girl, and 
if she had been allowed to have her childish cu- 
riosity reasonably gratified, the desire that now filled 
her whole mind would have had no place there. 
But aunt Charlotte so invariably insisted that little 
girls were never allowed to ask questions, for that, 
when they grew up they would know every thing 
that was good for them to know; and she had very 
recently smarted so severely under the leughter of 
her aunts, when she had asked if rivers had teeth as 
well as mouths, that she resolved she would ask no 
questions, but try to find out for herself what at pre- 
sent she so much wished to know; and the day when 
grandmamma and aunts were to dine out, appeared 
so suitable for the attempt, that it was with unquali- 
fied pleasure she heard that Mrs. Martha was to ex- 
ercise the rights of hospitality on the same evening. 
Maria’s education had been far from neglected. She 
could read very well, bad begun to learn to write, 
and had received lessons in geography and history, 
though, from the dry tedious manner in which they 
were administered, her ideas of time and space were 
very confused. She had formed a theory of her 
own, that all celebrated persons of different coun- 
tries whose names began with the same kind of 
sound, were cotemporaries; that, for instance, Queen 
Anne and Hannibal, Queen Mary and Marius, Bru 
tus and Bruce the traveller, might have known each 
other if they had but lived near enough, Her ideas 
of geography were not much less vague, as may be 
inferred from the fact, that she believed certain 
mounds in the churchyard to be really what Mrs, 
Martha asserted them to be the graves of the in- 
fants slaughtered by Herod. Her grandinamma told 
all her friends what very great pains she took to 
give Maria good principles. Her lectures on these 
points might all be reduced to five heads; namely» 





to put every thing in its proper place, to do every 
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thing in its proper time, to keep every thing to its || suggesting that she might be there. But no!—a! 


proper use, to be genteel, and to hate the French. } their search was vain. Hannah thought she might 
It will not be surprising that, with such training, || bave gone to buy some barley sugar, but she had not 


the perusal of the Pilgrim’s Progress, a copy of| 
Which had recently been presented to her, gave an 
entirely new bias to her thoughts. Sorely puzzled 
was she to guess how much of it might be true, 
when, one day as they were driving out in the car- 
riage, she saw at a little distance from the road a 
very handsome house. On some one asking the 
name of it, she did not hear the answer distinctly, 
but was quite sure she heard the werd Beautiful; 
and as they immediately began to descend a hill, 
she immediately concluded that it was the palace 
Beautiful, and that the hill was the hil) Difficulty. 
One great point was now ascertained, that there 
were really such places; but she began to be sadly 
distressed when it occurred to her that they were 
travelling in the wrong direction ftom what they 
ought to be doing. 

Oldtown was a town where fewer changes occur- 
red than in more populous and modern places, and 
Maria scarcely recollected ever to havz heard of any 
one’s leaving it. Certainly she had never heard of 
any one going on a pilgrimage, and she wondered 
very much how her aunts, who had told her the 
Pilgrim’s Progress was so very good a book, should 
have read it without thinking it necessary to take 
the advice it conveyed. 

The rector of the parish happened to call the 
very next day at Mrs. Walker’s, and as he was 
going away, inquired so kindly after the little girl, 
that she was called in from the garden to see him. 
He asked what book it was she was reading, and 
when she said it was the Pilgrim’s Progress, he 
stroked. her head, and said he hoped she would not 
delay setting out on her pilgrimage till she was the 
age of Christian, adding that a youthful pilgrim 
was the most interesting object he knew. This last 
observation was addressed to her aunts, who assented 
to it, as they did fo every thing Mr. Roberts said, 
and it confirmed the resglution which Maria had 
already taken of setting out alone. I need hardly 
add, that the day she fixed upon was the one to 
which we have already so often alluded. 


The party assembled in the housekeeper’s room 
had just reversed their cups in their coucers, as a 
signal that they did not wish them replenished, 
when one of the party requested Mrs, Martha’s per- 
mission to bestow a piece of bread, thickly buttered, 
and covered with sugar, upon Miss Maria—we pre- 
sume,as a token of gratilude for keeping out of 
their way. Consent was obtained, but as Miss Maria 
was not to be seen, the whole party issued forth into 
the garden in search of her. Every walk was ex- 
plored, but in vain; and at last a little gate leading 
into a wood being found open, the wood was searched 
but with no better success. What anguish did Mrs. 
Martha suffer when she thought how faithfully she| 
had promised not to let the child out of ber sight! 
They retraced their steps to the house, some one 





been scen at the shop, nor on the road to it, for 
Hannah stopped to ask every one she met if they 
had seen the child. Hour after hour was spent in 
an unavailing search, and at last the ladies arrived 
at home, when a scene of confusion ensued tha 
bafiles description. In the midst of it a boy ar- 
rived with a little shoe, which he said he thought 
must belong to young madam: of its being her’s 
there could be no doubt; and many were the tears 
shed, over what, Mrs. Martha said, wes all that now 
remained of Miss Maria, The boy could give no 
information as to where this relic was found, for a 
woman whom he did not know had given it to him 
to bring to Mrs. Walker, saying oaly that she had 
got it from a man, whom she did not know, who 
said he had found it, but she did not ask where; but 
she had heard that a little lady had been lost at Old- 
town, and she thought, if it was her’s, it might be a 
comiort to her friends to have something that had 
belonged to her. 

But it is time that we should return to Maria. 
When she had made up her mind to set out, it was 
a distressing thought to her that she knew not the 
direction in which to turn for the purpose of finding 
the path she was to pursue, and she was determined 
to ask no one by the way, for fear of encountering 
Mr. Worldly Wiseman. The road by which they 
came in the carriage, she knew, did not bring them 
through the Wicket Gate. She concluded, therefore, 
that there must be some different route through the 
fields to the foot of the hill Difficulty, which she 
could distinctly see from the garden; so she resolved 
to make her way through the fields for the chance 
of finding it; but should she not succeed in getting 
there by the right path, she would at any rate get 
there; und when she reached the porter’s lodge, at 
the gate of the palace, sle would there ask them to 
take her back to the beginning of the path, which 
she was sure some of them would do. She set out, 
then, expecting every moment to hear her name 
called from behind her; tor she remembered that 
Christian’s friends were clamorous that he should 
return, and she naturally supposed her’s might be so 
too; but she was firmly resolved to pursue the same 
course that he did, and put her fingers in her ears, 
that she might not hear. She had her misgivings 
certainly, as to the propriety of leaving home; but 
then she thought Mr. Roberts had so distinctly re- 
commended her journey, that her aunts could not 
blame her very much, particularly as it hud not 
escaped her observation how cordially they had 
agreed with him as to the necessity of ii; and they 
had so often on a Sunday evening exhorted her to 
do during the week all that Mr, Roberts had en- 
forced in his sermons, that she thought, or tried to 
think, that for once they would have no cause to 
complain. She scrambled over or through several 
hedges, without seeing any thing at all like a path 





through the fields; still she fancied she was gaining 
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upon the hill, and she thought if she reached the 
Palace, they would allow her to sleep there, although 
she had not come in by the Wicket Gate, since she 
reaily wished to go through it; and she amused her- 
self by wondering whether she should sleep in the 
same room where Christian had slept, and whether 
they would give her any armor, or whether it was 
ouly worn by men pilgrims. She was interrupted 
in her reverie by seeing a number of cows running, 
as she feared, towards her; so she began to run too, 
and it was not till she had climbed a gate into the 
next field, that she missed one of her shoes, which 
had fallen off in her rapid fiight—that same shoe 
which eaused so much lamentation at home. She 
durst not go back to look for it, as a dog was still 
chasing the cows; but she thought she could manage 
to walk without it, as the grass was so very soft, 
and she was sure either Prudence, Piety, or Charity, 
would give her a new one. At last she reached the 

began to ascend the hill. By this 
time she was very tired, very sleepy, and very hun- 
gry, but she remembered Christian had felt sleepy 
here also; and she resolved, however tired, not to 
sleep in the arbor, for which, however, she looked in 
vain, and concluded it had been pulled down: she 
could not help feeling very glad of it, as with her 
tired little limbs it certainly would have been very 
difficult to resist the temptation, She was very 
much shocked to see how many pegple were coming 


high road, and 


down the hill, and that no one but herself was as- 
eending it. At length she saw two tall big men 
apparently running a race down, and wher little heart 
beat more rapidly as she thought how very awful 
the lions must look: for if these were not Timorous 
and Mistrust themselves, she did not for a moment 
doubt that they were terrified in the same manner. 
She had not seen any lions the day they passed in 
the carriage, and she had sometimes almost ventured 
to hope that they no longer existed; but how the 
poor little thing trembled, when, on reaching the 
bend of thesoad, where it swept off to the lodge she 
had befomgemeen, there appeared, reposing tnder the 
) beech-trees, two enormous lions! Maria 
was no great naturalist, or she would have per- 
ecived at once that they were tnade of stone; but 
she never for a moment doubted that they were 
really the lions! She stood gazing and trembling 
for some time, continually repeating, “The lions 
were chained, but he saw not the chains;” and then, 
summoning up all her courage, she ran swiftly be- 
tween them, passed through the gate, and knocked 
with all her little might at the door of the lodge. 
It was opened by a tall, good-humored-looking man; 
and Maria, awe-struck at beholding at length one of 
the individuals of whom she had thought so much, 
dropped a curtsey, and said, “If you please, sir, are 
you Watchful?” “Why, Miss, as to that,” said the 
man, smiling good-humoredly, “I hopes I be; what 
did you please to want?” 
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“[ want Discretion, if 
you please, sir,” replied Maria. 
said the man, looking over his shoulder at his wife, 
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\|**didst ever hear the like of that?—here’s a little 
|maiden says as how she wants discretion.” “Well, 
| Pve seed many a one as wanted it afore, but never 
one as owned to it.” A sharp-featured, vinegar- 
looking woman now appeared, looking very unlike 
jany thing Maria expected to see so near the house 
} Beautiful. “So you want discretion, Miss, do you? 
| Well, I wonder if there’s any thing else you want?” 
“I thought,” said Maria, trying to feel brave, ‘I 
} might perhaps be allowed to sleep either here or at 
|| the palace.” 
|| 





A private confabulation now took place between 
| the husband and wife, in which it was agreed he 
should take Maria to the quality at the great house, 
‘as may be they would make something of her. Ma- 
‘ria felt very proud when she found herself with her 
hand in that of Mr. Watchful, and actually on the 
‘way to the palace. Her guide left her outside, 
| while he asked to speak to Mrs. Adams, to whom 
|he said that the little lady’s intellects secemed all of 
la heap together, it was such a queer thing to hear a 
child like her talk of want of discretion, though no 
jdoubt it was all very true. Mrs. Adams told him to 
'get a horse ready that she might send him off to the 
|friends of the little girl, as soon as she had ascer- 
'|tained who they were; and she came and Jed Maria 
| by the hand into the drawing-room so tenderly, and 
‘looked so very kindly, that Maria began to feel quite 
i|reassured. She was delighted to see three young 
| ladies in the room, who, of course, were Piety, Pru- 
||dence, and Charity. Mrs. Adams, as soon as she 
‘hee given her a large slice of bread and butter and 
'|some new miik, said, ““Now, my dear, you'll tell us 
| what your name is, and who your papa and mamma 
|| are.” “My name, ma’m, is Maria Walker, but I 
|| never had either a papa or mamma,” replied Maria, 
'with the utmost simplicity. “And where do you 
‘live, dear?” “At Oldtown, with my grandmamma.” 
“And where were you going, my Jove?” “I did not 
‘want to go farther than this house to-night. I al- 
|ways intended to sleep here.” “And does any one 
\|know you were coming here?” “No, ma’am. No 
l|one knew exactly that I meant to eome to-day; but 
‘out clergyman, Mr. Roberts, strongly advised me to 
lcome, and -he said I could not set out too soon.” 
“And what was your object in coming, Maria?” “I 
wished to set an example to all the people in Old- 
town,” was the answer, and both Mrs. Adams and 
her daughters were quite at a loss what to think of 
their little visitor. 

Maria, however, had gained so much courage, 
that she thought she might now venture to ask a 
few questions, and began with, “Do many children 
come bere, ma’am?” “Yes, sometimes we have 
children here. We’re all very fond of them when 
they are good.” “And have you got any armor for 
little girls, ma’am?” ‘This was almost too much for 
the gravity of Mrs. Adams, but she determined not 
to let her see how very much amused she was, but 
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the very extraordinary state in which her mind } | superior instruction, ae are ‘auntie in earnest to 
seemed to be. “Oh no!” she said; “but why do yon | |! obtain in the days of health Piety for their com- 
want to know!” “I was afraid you had not,” said |, _panion through that dark valley, which sooner or 
Maria, and then looking very serious, “Please, ma’am; |! later all must tread, my story will not have been 
tell me is'this house very near the Valley of the || written in vain—Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal. 

Shadow of Death?” “My poor little child,” said 
Mrs, Adams, drawing her elose to her and kissing 
her, “that, none of us can tell; it may be nearer 


than we think.” “But you wont send me there to-! REMAINS OF A FORMER WORLD. 


night, will you?” and the child half cried as she|| Tue important use of coal and iron in administering 
asked the question, “You'll let me stay and sleep || to the supply of our daily wants, give to every indivi- 
here?” “Yes, that you shall, dear little wanderer, || dual ame mgst us, in almost every moment of our lives, 
and I think you must need sleep very much, for you | “ila personal concern, of which but few are conscious, in 
look tired, and your little hand is very hot.” “I ‘the geological events of these very distant eras. We 
suppose nobody ever comes back here that’s been i|are brong! it into immediate connection with the veg- 
through the Valley,” continued the child, almost as il etation that clothed the ancient earth, before one half 
if thinking aloud. This touched a chord in every || of its actual surface had been tl The trees of 
bosom present, that thrilled through them, for their | the primeval forests have not, like modern trees, un- 
mourning was yet new for one very dear to them, || dergone decay, yielding back their elements to the 
who had been suddenly hurried through that valley soil and the atmosphere by which they have been 
of which Maria spoke. “I’ve been thinking, ma’am, 
it would be a terrible thing for a little girl like me 
to go there alone without any armor; oh! please do | 
let Piety go with me—oh, pray do!” said the child, 
wondering what she could possibly have said to 
make them ali cry so. At this moment the porter, 
arrived to say he was ready, and Mrs. Adams de- 
sited him to tell Mrs. Walker her little Maria was 
safe, but very tired, and she would either take her | 
home in the morning, or would be very happy to || 
see the ladies if they liked to come and fetch her. | 
“J don’t want to go home,” said Maria; “I only | 
want to go back as far as the Wicket Gate, that I 
wey aegis ut the beginning." . Wh, now I see it applications of iron, are derived from ore for the most 
all!” exclaimed she whom Maria was sure must be | :; , 

: part coeval with, or more ancient than the fuel, by 
Charity; “you dear, delightful little creature, you've | 


he Pilerim’s P : ; i! the aid of which we reduce all to its metallic state, and 
been rearing the Pilgrim’s Progress til] -your little | ‘apply it to innumerable uses in the economy of human 


i ? i > > 
head is turned, as I’m sure mine would have been | || life. Thus, fromthe wreck of forests that waved upon 


at your age, if, I had not had a good mamma to ex-|'4h¢ surface of the primeval lands, and from ferrugin- 
plain it all to me; and as you never had a mamma, ||ous mud that was lodged at the bottom of the prime- 
how could you kao any thing abont it?” ] | val waters, we derive our chief supplies of coal and 

A few judicious questions now’ drew forth from || ‘iron, these two fundamental elements Band in- 
Maria the whole story of her pilgrimage, and when | dustry, which contribute more than any o} mineral 


her aunts arrived before breakfast next morning, | productions of the earth to increase the riches, and 
multiply the comforts, and ameliorate the condition 








‘nourished; but treasured up in subterranean store- 
| houses, have been transformed into enduring beds of 
coal, which, i in these latter ages have become to man 
the sources of heat, and light, and wealth. My fire 
‘is now burning with fuel, and my lamp with gas, de- 
‘|rived from coal that has been buried for countless ages 

‘in the deep and dark recesses of the earth. We pre- 

pare our food, and maintain our forges and furnaces, 
'|and the power of our steam engines, with the remains 


of plants of ancient forms, and extinct species, which 
were swept from the earth ere the formation of the 
itramsition strata was completed. Our instruments of 
|cutle ry, the tools of our-mechanics, and the countless 
'machines which we construct by the infinitely varied 






they were quite surprised to find her looking so : 
well and happy and rational, as they had been.very || of mankind. 


much frightened by Mr. Watchful’s account of what | ‘ r -- i - } r nat 
he called her lightmindedness and want of diserction, | The mous beautiful exagple I have ever witnessed 


Mrs. Adams begged she might be allowed to stay | a yd meta “poi ¥- . gon se aise =~ 
? ; , ino’ foilave ‘ ad ceil- 

a few days with them; and before the time came for | 7° - ee a » ~— 
ings of Italian palaces bear no comparison with the 


her departure the beautiful allegory which had so ; 

gory ; beauteous profusion of extinct vegetable forms with 

much perplexed her, was made so very plain, that : : vad ; 
. .,|| Which the galleries of these instructive coal mines are 
she thought she must have been extremely stupid 1 : . 
; ; overhung. The roof is covered as with festoons of 

not to have found out the meaning for herself. =P vay 1 
the most graceful foliage, flung in wild irregular pro- 
My young readers will, I am sure, be glad to hear |! fusion over every portion of its surface. The effect is 
that Maria, who has now little girls of her own, has || heightened by the contrast of the coal black color of 
long since found the true Wicket Gate, and is anx-||these vegetables, with the light ground work of the 
ous to show to others the privilege of being permit-| rock to which they are attached. The spectator feels 
ted to euter it. Few in the present day have not! 
greater advantages than she had; and if any are in- || another world: he beholds trees, of form and charac- 
duced to ask theimselves the question, whether, with # ter now unknown upon the surface of the earth, pre- 








transported, as if by enchantment, into the forests of 
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sented to his senses almost in beauty and vigor of 
their primeval life; their scaly stems and bending 
branches, with their delicate apparatus of foliage, are 
all spread forth before him, little impaired by the lapse 
of countless ages, and bearing faithful records of ex- 
tinct systems of vegetation, which began and termina- 
ted in times of which these relics are the infallible his- 
torian. Such are the grand natural herbaria wherein 
these most ancient remains of the vegetable kingdom 
are preserved in a state of integrity little short of their 
1 iving perfection, under conditions of our planet which 
exist no more.” —Dr. Buckland. 





INFIDEL PRESUMPTION. 


Original. 


Tue infidel Paine avows that the publicafion of his 
pamphlet entitled “‘Common Sense,” aroused the 
American colonists to the subject of freedom, and 
thereby they obtained their independence. He says, 
“T Thomas Paine of the City of New York, author of 
the work entitled Common Sense, written in Philadel- 
phia in 1775, and published in January in the begin- 
ning of 1776, which awoke America to a declaration 
of independence on the fourth of July following, which 
was as fast as the work could spread through such an exten- 
sive country.”” Verily we think so; and considering 
the circumstances, we might suppose a little faster 
too. What a charm this ‘“common sense must have 


d to bring about in six months,” an event 
which the wisest men of the colonies had been con- 


sidering for years. 

From the man who with a single effort of his pen, 
could in six months achieve the independence of a 
nation, we should not only expect a continuance of 
great things, but in his writings we should expect to 
find consistency and truth, and yet in his “Age of 
Reason” on the same page are the following passages, 
‘Had the progression of knowledge gone on propor- 
tionably with the stock that before existed, that chasm 
(the dark ages) would have been filled up with char- 
acters rising superior in knowledge to each other; and 
those ancients we now so much admire would have 
appeared respectably in the back ground of the scene. 
But the christian sysTEM LAID ALL WASTE; and if we take 
our stand about the beginning of the sixteenth century, we 
look back through that long chasm to the times of the an- 
cients, as over a vast sandy desert, in which not a shrub ap- 
pears to intercept the vision to the fertile hills beyond.” 

After this utter denunciation of the whole christian 
system, and charging its supporters with being the 
cause of that long night of ignorance and superstition, 
the dark ages, we are hardly prepared to hear him 
give the credit of dispelling the gloom, to one of the 
most firm and decided supporters of that christian 
system that ever lived. He says, “‘the event that ser- 
ved more than any other, to break the first link in this 
long chain of despotic ignorance, is that known by the 
name of the Reformation by Luther.” 
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These are the words of Paine as published in what 
are termed his “Theological Works,” and if we doubt 
not but that a very longage of darkness and ignorance 
will have to pass upon the world, before the abuse he 
has written for the Public, will have much effect upon 
the minds of men, or operate in any great degree to 
the injury of the christian system. 

The light of truth beaming from the sacred page, 
which has been spread abroad through the instrumen- 
tality of Luther and his successors, circulates too 
freely in these modern days to be obliterated by the 
eavilling few that are found amid the ignorance of 
infidelity. 





IMMENSITY OF CREATION. 


“He who through vast immensity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compose one universe; 
Observe how system into systems runs, 

What other planets circle other suns; 

What varied beings people every star, 

May tell why God has made us as we are.”—PorE. 


Some astronomers have computed that there are no 
less than 75,000,000 of suns in this universe. The 
fixed stars are all suns, having, like our sun, numerous 
planets revolving round them. The Solar System, 
or that to which we belong, has about 30 planets pri- 
mary and secondary, belonging to it. The circular 
field of space which it occupies, is in diameter three 
thousand six hundred millions of miles, and that which 
it controls much greater. That sun which is nearest 
neighbor to ours is called Sirius, distant from our sun 
about twenty-two millions ot miles. Now if all the 
fixed stars are as distant from each other as Sirius is 
from our Sun; or if our solar system be the average 
magnitude of all the systems of the 75 millions of 
suns, what imagination can grasp the immensity of 
creation! Every sun of the 75 millions, controls a 
field of space about 10,000,000,000 of miles in diame- 
ter. Who can survey a plantation containing 75 
millions of circular fields, each ten billions of miles in 
diameter! Such, however, is one of the plantations 
of Him, ‘‘who has measured the waters in the hollow 
of his hand, and meted out heaven with a span, and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 
balance;” he who “sitting upon the orbit of the earth, 
stretches out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth 
them out as a tent to dwell in.” 





A lady, piqued by Johnson’s scrupulous advocacy 
of truth, once assserted that little variations in narra- 
tive must happen a thousand times a-day, if one is not 
perpetually watching—Johnson—‘Well, madam, .and 
you ought to be perpetually watching. It is more from 
carelessness about truth than from intentional lying 
that there is so much falsehood in the world.”; 








POOR ROSALIE. 


BALLAD, WRITTEN BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 
THE MUSIC BY J. P. KNIGHT. 
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PIANO FORTE. 





They | tell me she is not so fair, That time haschang’d her ra~—ven hair, And 


scatter’d snows un—-——-time—ly there; Sad change 


al 


ae 

















- : 
say her merry laugh is gone, Her voice has lost its cheerful tone 


Se 





a piacere. 


And that she oft—en weeps a-—lone;Poor Ro 
(ee 








SECOND VERSE. 


We ne’er must meet; I could not bear 

To mark how early pain and care 

May mark a beauty once so rare; 
Sad change to see! 

I lov’d her, but in vain I lov’d, 

For in a prouder sphere she moved; 

More calm with me thy fate had proved,— 
Poor Rosalie! 
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Votume.—With this number closes the 
first volume of the Monument, since its issue in 
monthly numbers. During that time the accession 
to our list has been considerable, and we are en- 
couraged to make many improvements in the coming | 
One of these is, an entire change in the | 
typographical appearance, which has never pleased 





OUR 
Tur New 





volume. 


In future, we shall have the Monument printed 
under the supervision of a careful and experienced 
printer, and the work executed by workmen who 
have few superiors. This improvement we have 


us, 


been conscious that the magazine wanted, and 
looking to a far more extended circulation than 


we have yet obtained, we have made arrangements 
to make it in point of typographical beauty, no-! 
thing inferior to any other magazine. 

The desire for usefulness, as well as the desire 





for pleasing, will govern us in our future control 
over the literary character of our magazine. A) 
healthy moral tone will distinguish all articles) 
which it may contain. It is not our intention to 
confine ourselves exclusively to original matter,| 
but when it can be obtained of a high order, it will 
of course be given. W 
make large unmeaning promises, but enter upon 


ral 


c 


feel no disposition to; 


the new volume with a firm resolution to do tothe’ 
best of our abilities. 





INTRODUCTORY OF PROFESSOR BAXLEY.—We have 
before us the lecture of professor 1. W. Baxley, de-| 
livered in the Eapiversity of hanes, ays d, introductory te! 


his regular course on Anatomy im that institution. 

In this elegantly wyitten lecture, the author has 
glanced at the superstitions of past ages, and adverted 
to the persecutions which distinguished men have been | 


| motherless,’ as he himself says, 














‘at the early age of 


| two years, and fatherless, and friendless before he was 


'|to reward his merit—And why was i 
'}ceptors of his youth, did not become the patrons of 


| five—cast among strangers—deprived of his property 


by fraud, and compelled to eat the bread of misery, 
and drink of the cup of sorrow, he passed the flower 
of his days in a state little better than that of slavery, 
and arrived at manhood through poverty and deso- 
lation.” And yet by incessant toil, and unbending 
energy of mind, he acquired the treasures of classical 
learning, and the honors of a profession, at an early 
age. In this school he first sought the streams of 
science—here his genius first expanded its wing, and 
gave token of the loftiness of its future flight—here 
were made by the observant, and the generous, the 
predictions of that eminence which he subsequently 
reached—and these halls first echoed that eloquence, 
which, in after years distinguished him as a teacher 
of anatomy above all his cotemporaries. 

“Solicited, at the moment of his stepping upon the 
threshold of his profession, and without particular 
preparation, to discharge for a time the unrequited 
duties of a professorship, the able incumbent of which 
had met with a severe casualty, the manner in which 
he fulfilled the task commanded for him the admira- 


'|tion, and friendship of all, except those who should 


have been the first to acknowledge, and the readiest 
t, that the pre- 


his genius? Why, when want kept him hovering 
about the scene of his early struggles, was not patrio- 
tism prompt to secure the glory of his future renown? 
Why, was a son of Maryland forced to quit her soil, 
| sad of heart, and disappointed in hope, to seek among _ 
strangers that pittance, and encouragement, which 
was denied him by those who should regret their own 
heartless injustice? Did prejudice close the avenue to 
fame against merit? Or contracted envy dread tho 
competition of superior talent?—Or, were the portals 
of the Temple shut against him, because inheritance 


compelled to endure; he has shown that the master || had not bestowed the magic word, nor fortune given 


spirits of science, both i in ancient and modern years, 
have had to pursue “thoir studious and useful career, | 
through envy and opposition; some of whom by the, 





to him the golden key, that commanded the entrance? 
Whatever may have been the cause of Godman’s loss 
to the Institution, of which he would have been its 


despicable malice of meaner men have been martyred | | highest boast, and proudest ornament, his star had 


in the cause they have advocated. 


And this persecu-||risen not to set obscurely, and the brizht rays which 


tion of which he speaks has been produced, less by the’ Jit has cast over the world of science, have lighted 
startling effects of tlie discovery of a new feature in|| thousands to the pure sources of instruction from 


science, than by the jealousy of ignorant and ‘pre-|| which he drank so deeply. 

For the honor of mankind we||into the deep waters of knowled: 
this little minded and geting || {hush could again still their disturbed bosom, but as 
course may be driven from the world by yet more | {the wavelets ‘spread, and their circles 


sumptuous rivals. 
would hope that 


modern enlightenment. We extract the following | 
tribute to the memory of the late lamented Godman. | 

‘¢And who is not familiar with the fate of Godman?| 
—I would we had earned, and were worthy the high | 
privilege of calling him our own Godman! But that | 
deprivation is alike our fault, and our misfortune—| 
those who sHovutp have cherished him, cast him off) 
to sock honors and distinction among strangers—lct | 
his undying fame, while it perpetuates their reproach, | 
stand upon the enduring foundation of his own merit. | 

“To what were his hardships, and his early fate to| 


be attributed?—Let his brief history answer. ‘Left! 





He had cast the pebble 


ge, and no jealous 


“9 
widened, the 
joyous shores received their hallowed kiss, and echoed 
|| in gladness the tribute of Nature’s young apostle. 
“Conscious of the force of his powers, and though 
sorrowful, not dismayed by carly adversity, he fixed 
his eye upon the most elevated, and honored station, 
known to the profession in this country, and resolved 
to render, sooner, or later, complete justice to those 
who had failed to cherish his talents, and to respond 


he 
achieved the great purpose of his ambition, is matter 
of history.—Like his great exemplar, Bichat, he was 
the builder of his own fame.—Like him, overcoming 


to his righteous aspirations—and, how nearly 
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all obstacles, he accomplished more than any other | 
of his countrymen in the same brief period.—And | 
like him, he left us in the dawn of his glory—as ‘the | 
light cloud fading away into heaven with the morning | 
breath, rather than travail through the weary day, to 


gather perhaps in darkness, and end in storm.’ 

‘In his private life, as in his professional, Dr. God- | 
man was an example of excellence. The child of, 
impulse in his early years, and indulging occasionally | 
in a petulance that was not native to him, but which | 
sprang from that sense of dependence, so apt to make 
one of just pride appear unamiable, he soon, by the 
force of his vigorous sense, overcame that tendency, 
and by an honorable life, sedulously devoted to the 
cultivation of a strong understanding, and the im- 
provement of a generous, kind, and feeling heart, he 
was enabled to direct judiciously the taste of others, | 
as well as those confided to his instruction; while he | 
looked on his equals without jealousy, and his seniors | 
with deferential respect. 


“‘And here, I might apply to him the beautiful de- | 
scription of a favorite writer, who little knew, when | 
giving expression to the images of his chaste fancy, | 
that his ideal sketch would have a living representa- 
tive; and that, he but delineated the character, and | 
the feelings of one, who was to adorn a far distant | 
Jand—one, young in years, old in knowledge, and | 
wise in all that reconciles us to present ills, and best, 
fits us for the enjoyments of the future.—By his | 
benevolence, he felt for the multitude he instructed, 
indulgence, and affection; relying on the real great- | 
ness of his temper, he made no attempts to increase 
his importance by low raillery, or Unfounded satire, 
and he never sunk into supine indolence, or grovel- 
ling melancholy: considering his profession as the 
means of meliorating mankind, he persevered in the 
cause of truth with cheerful rectitude, and virtuous 
digaity; his intellectual resources satisfactorily sup- 
plied the absence of society; his capacious mind ena- 
bled him to elucidate the subject he explored, and he 
falt as great delight in promoting the beneficial dis- 
coyeries of others, as in executing his own: regarding 
his professional cotemporaries, not as jealous rivals, | 
but as generous friends, striving to emulate each other 
in the noble pursuits of science, and in the laudable 
task of endeavoring to improve the morals of man- 
kind.’ 

“Such was John D. Godman—a model worthy of 
imitation! and whose pure character, and successful | 
efforts, are a fit subject for reflection, now that you 
are embarking in the busy purpose of acquiring pro-| 
fessional knowledge. 








‘About to assume the discharge of new duties, the | 
entering upon which constitutes an eventful period of! 
your existence, and of which the result will be one of | 
weal or woe, according as they are faithfully or heed | 
lessly performed, the suggestions of your own minds | 
will, doubtless, prompt you to look buck upon past 
life, and hence drawa lesson for your future guidance. 
If hitherto true to yourselves, the advantages which 
have resulted to you from conscious rectitude, must 


yield a cheering stimulus to renewed exertion.—Or 











if, on the contrary, the retrospection be one of shame, 
and sorrow, surely repentance, while it heals the 
bruised spirit, will guard it hereafter against the se- 
ductions of indolence, and the blandishments of vice. 
Let the virtuous determinations of this moment be- 
come deeply rooted; and, when in your midnight 
vigils you trim the lonely lamp, let the remembrance 
that its pale ray has never yet failed to light unwea- 
ried industry to distinction, animate the spirit, and 
renew the effort of him, whose hope, and energy, 
would droop under discouragement, and desponden- 
cy.” 





Mopern Cariricism.—What is modern criticism? 
Is it a candid examination into the merits of works, a 
liberal recognition of merit, and a manly exposition of 
faults? Would that these questions might be answered 
to the credit of theage; but alas! this may hardly be 
done: and we regret to say, that modern criticism as 
it has been termed deserves not the name of criticism. 
Jealousy and prejudice have assumed the control, and 
a writer’s merits are seldom honored and his real faults 
exhibited by reviewers. In England as well as Ame- 
rica this pettiness exists and he who dares to declare 
himself an author by the publication of a work large 
or small, will find himselfin no very pleasant position 
upon that doubtfulsea—the sea of opinion—the waves 
of which will toss him at their pleasure and drown 
him ifthey choose. 

A poet now-a-days seems to be measured by the 
number of rhymes he has made and the chances he 
has had of affording puffs to those into whose hands 
his work may fall. A novelist, like a tape seller’s 
clerk, may be blessed with gratified commendaticn v7 
his labors, can be measured by the yard, and if like 
the purser of a regiment, he may call officers and 
subordinates around him to receive their wages in the 
way of favors from his hands. But let him rise from 
the ranks, and if he finds his way to eminence, it will 
be through many a storm. 

It is true a book may purchase a pvff, but if the 
reviewer has to purchase the book the author may 
expect a drubbing. Modern criticism is getting to be 
a low business, and from the conductors of the quar- 
terlies down to that of the two penny weeklies of some 
of the unheard of counties—all are critics all attempt 
to criticise and all, or nearly all subscribe, by their 
deeds, to the truth ofthe adage that “puffing goes by 
favor.” 





The fine arts are, unquestionably, among the sour~ 
ces of happiness which it was the gracious in 
tention of Providence that man should possess; and, 
therefore, we are bound to believe that, as genius ig 
one of the most precious gifts of heaven, it is a duty 
religioysly incumbent on those to whom it has been 
imparted, or who are entrusted with its early direc- 
tion, to see that the divine preset be neither lost by 
a total neglect of timely cultivation, nor wasted by the 
misapplication of its wonderful powers. 
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INTERESTING ITEMS. 











Tue viotet.—Although this favorite little flower | 
has given its name to one of the primitive colors, | 
we imust not imagine that the violet is always of a| 
violet hue; it is often blue, purple, lilac, or white. | 
The viola tricolor indeed is partly yellow, but then 
in common life this is called a heart’s-ease; botan- 
ically speaking, however, it is a violet. ‘The flowers 
were formerly considered pectoral; i. e. useful in dis- 
eases of the chest; but the supposed virtues of the 
whole class of pectoral medicines have vanished 
before the severe medical criticism of the last fifty 
years; and at the present day the petals of the vio- 
let are never prescribed by educated practitioners. 
The root of the violet, however, is an emetic, and 
may be useful as a domestic remedy in country 
practice. The dose is forty grains. The infusion 
of violets is one of the most delicate tests of the 
presence of acids and alkaiies: the former changes | 
its color to red, the latter to green. According to} 
Lightfoot, the Highland ladies of former times used 
the violet as a cosmetic, the old Gaelic receipt being, 
“Anoint thy face with goats’ milk in which violets 
have been infused, and there is not a young prince 
upon earth who will not be cearmed with thy 
beauty.” 


Dr Boehman of Wittenberg, mentions having seen 
aman atone mealeatarawsheep, and a sucking 
pig; and by way of desert swallowed sixty pounds of 
prunes, stones and all. On another festive occasion, 
he ate two bushels of cherries, with several earthen 
vases and chips ofa furnace. This meal was followed 
by sundry pieces of glass and pebbles, a shepherd’s 
bag pipe, rats, various birds with their feathers, and 
an uncredible number of catterpillars. To conclude 
his demise he swallowed a pewter inkstand, with its 
pens, a pen-knife and asand box. His form was 
athletic, and he could carry four heavy men on his 
shoulders for a league. He lived to the age of seven- 
ty-nine, but died in a most emaciated state, and, as 
might be imagined, toothless. 


Buffon and others have considered the difference 


Curious cLtock.—The most curious thing in the 
cathedral of Lubeck is a clock of singular construc- 
tion, and very high antiquity. It is calculated to an- 
swer astronomical purposes, representing the places 
of the sun and moon in the ecliptic, the moon’s age, 
a perpetual almanac, and many other contrivances. 
The clock, as an inscription sets forth, was placed 
in the church on Candlemas-day in 1405. Over the 
face of it appears an image of our Saviour, and on 
either side of the image are folding doors, so cons 
structed as to fly open every day when the clock 
strikes twelve. At this hour, a set of figures repre- 
senting the twelve apostles come out from the door 
on the left hand of the image, and pass by in review 
before it, each figure making its obeisance by bow- 
ing as it passes that of our Saviour, and afterwards 
entering the door on the right hand. When the 
procession terminates, the doors close.—Clarke’s 
Travels in Scandinavia. 


It is a remarkable fact, that the astounding events 
which took place in France, but more especially in 
Paris from the year 1789, the breaking out of the Re- 
volution, to 1793, the reign of terror, did not increase 
the number ofinsane persons above the usual average. 
The number of insane persons in the Bicetre in 1788 
was 132, and in 1794, 113. 


Some naturalists have affirmed that tle female viper, 
in cases of sudden alarm, possesses ihe faculty of 
securing the safety of her young by swallowing them 
and keeping them concealed in her stomach. This 
assertion, although fabulous, was credited by Sir 
Thomas Brown, and since by Dr. Shaw. 


Among the various and capricious experiments of 
Peter the Great, an edict is recorded ordering his 
sailors to give salt water to their male children, with 
a view of accustoming them to a beverage which 
might preclude the necessity of laying in large stocks 
of fresh water on board of his ships! The result was 
obvious: this nursery of seamen perished in the expe- 
riment. 





in climate as the cause of the different colors in the 
humam species. That the cause lies deeper hid than 
this is evident, when we take the simple fact, that of 
the people of Africa, natives of Darfour, Kordofan, 
Bourneau, and in N. latitude from 15° to 25°, nearly 
all with the exception of the Egyptians and Arabians, 
are quite black with woolly hair; while the Persians, 
natives of Deccan, ig India, the Burmese, Siamese, 
and Chinese, are all either brown or copper-colored. 
Mr. Shaw the missionary relates that in South Afri- 
ca he had observed a marked distinction of complex- 
ion among the various tribes; that the Kaffres, Zeulas, 
aud Buckwanas, on the eastern side of the Peninsula 
were black, with woolly hair, whilst the Namaquas, 
Bushmen, and Hottentots, were copper-colored, with 
lank strait hair. 

Age to a certain extent seems to influence insanity, 
and most individuajg are alienated between their 
twentieth and fiftieth year. Harlem states, that out 
of one thousand six Sundred and sixty-four patients 
admitted into Bedlam nine hundred and ten came 
within this period of fe. In France it appears that 
most cases of insanity @re noticed between the ages of 
twenty-five and thirty-five. 


When Ceasar had conquered Rome, the servile 
senate put him to dine with the gods! Fatigued by 
and ashamed of these honors, he desired the senate to 
erase from his statue in the capitol, the title they had 
given him cf a demi-god! 

In the southern states the number of persons over 
one hundred years of age bear a proportion of twelve 


A Dutch girl of the name of Eve Hergen is reported 
to have lived from the year 1597 to 1611, with no 
other support than the seent of flowers. The magis- 
trates of the town suspecting imposition, had her 
closely watched for thirteen successive days without 
being able to detect any fraud. 


During the height of the great plaguein London, a 
mountebank realized a fortune by announcing that he 
gave advice to the poor for nothing: crowds flocked 
to consult him; but he took half a crown for his re- 
medy, on the plea that though his advice was given 
gratis, he was obliged to sell his physic. 


It is a little remarkable, as stated by Mr. Baldwin, 
that among upwards ofa million of inhabitants carried 
off by the plague in Upper and Lower Egypt during 
the space of four years, not a single oil-man, or dealer 
in oil suffered. The same fact was noticed during the 
plague in London. 


Among the names cited by Baron Dupotet of dis- 
tinguished men who have acknowledged the facts of 
animal magnatism, are those of Cuvier and Laplace, 
who rather admit, that the thing is not impossible 
than actually affirm its truth and philosophy. 


Very few insane persons are be found in China, 
according to Scott, who accompanied Lord Macat- 
ney’s embassy; and Humboldt, states that madness is 
rare among the natives of South America. 


In the year 738, before Christ, a pestilence raged at 
Rome which is said to have even destroyed the trees 


with its deadly influence. 








to one in favor ofthe blacks over the whites. 
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